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OTH home and foreign news was ex- 
patie tremely flat at the of last week, 
and hardly a single thing of importance fell to be noticed 
in either department. A long abstract of Captain 
LuGarp’s last report was, however, published, dealing 
with the state of Uganda before the Captain left it, 
and with that series of events which has been so 
shamefully misrepresented abroad, and, we regret to 
say, by some persons at home, who, like a well-meanin 
co-religionist of theirs, are “ Catholics first and Eng- 
“ lishmen afterwards.” 


The always careful and attentive Sir ANDREW CLARK 
hasdecided that Mr. GLADSTONE must not go to the Lorp 
Mayor’s dinner. These constant deprivations must be 
very annoying to Mr. GLApsToNnE, who will have the 
sympathy of all good men in his enforced abstention 
from the duties and privileges of his office. Especially 
must this be so on the present occasion, when he 
would naturally have taken the first opportunity to 
clear up all doubts as to his own intentions and the 
cohesion of his party. In his letter tothe Lord Mayor 
elect announcing his cruel doctor’s immovableness, Mr. 
GLADSTONE congratulates Alderman KNILL on the 
‘“‘ spirit and success with which he maintained the 
“principle of religious freedom.” This is an odd 
way of describing the Alderman’s sturdy refusal to go 
to church, though it cannot be said to be logically 
false. Lord Rosesery, also, will be absent, it seems ; 
so we can only wish a hospitable reception to OsRICc 
and BERNARDO. 


Captain LuGarD delivered an interesting 

lecture on Uganda before the Geographical 
Society on Thursday, and while abstaining, on the whole, 
from contentious matters, ruffled some Gladstonians 
terribly by saying that he had told the chiefs “ These 
“lands are British.” "What authority had he? say 
they. Well, he had the authority of certain very well 
known and distinct international agreements between 
England and Germany and England and Italy, together 
with a fair construction of, though not an_ explicit 
declaration in, an agreement between England and 
France.- These may not be indefeasible title-deeds, 
but they are fairly strong ones, 


Affairs. details about the wreck of the Rowmania 
(where, as usual, the Lascar crew seem to have com- 
pletely lost their heads), the opening of the long 
obstructed trade routes at Lagos, and the asserted 
advice of M. CLEMENCEAU to the Carmaux miners to 
take the goods that M. Louser has provided them, 
were the chief items of Monday’s foreign news. 

North Germany on Monday was very busy in cele- 
brating the ‘consecration of the restored Church at 
Wittenberg on the doors whereof LuTHER nailed the 
theses. The EMPEROR was there, and many other Royal 
persons or their representatives. The Carmaux strike 
had ended, the miners, at least, claiming a complete 
victory, and the end of these things is certainly not 
yet, either in France or elsewhere. Colonel Dopps had 
had another success over the obstinate Dahomeyans. 
Commander Dunpas, acting for the British East Africa 
Company, had finished two years’ successful exploration 
on the rivers Juba and Tana, having got on well with. 
the natives, and discovered the relics of the ill-fated 
VANDERDECKEN (Austrian, not Dutchman) expedition 
of many years ago. 

On Wednesday morning order reigned in Uganda, or 
rather had reigned there in August; the AMEER was 
said to have relapsed into indecision on the subject of 
Lord Roserts’s mission ; and the French Government 
had promised to bring in measures for altering, in 
favour of resident foreigners, the very stringent rule of 
forced nationalization which has been declared in the 
EXsHAW case. 

Foreign news on Thursday was still very dull. But 
a dinner had been given overnight by the London 
Chamber of Commerce to Sir Henry Loca, which was 
attended by Lord Ripon and other persons officially or 
otherwise connected with the colonies. Lord ROSEBERY 
had refused one correspondent information gn the 
Behring Sea and Pamirs’ matters, and had referred 
another to Lord Sa.isnury’s words, if he wanted to 
know Lord Sauissury’s intentions. In both cases, and 
especially in the first, he may be approved, and we can 
only express surprise that any one belonging to a con- 
stitutional party should attempt a thing at once so un- 
constitutional and so inconvenient as the earwigging of 
a Foreign Secretary on diplomatic matters actually in 
progress, Some important changes in the diplomatic 
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service were announced on the same morning, chiefly 
permutations consequent on the approaching retire- 
ment of Sir GEoRGE PETRE from Lisbon, whither Mr. 
MACDONELL is transferred from Copenhagen. 

Osman DigNa—the Osman Diana that we used to 
know—made his appearance once more this week. It 
was announced at Paris that Count p’AuBIGNY had had 
better success than Sir C. Evan Smita (he had, perhaps, 


the wit to keep clear of reporters), and had concluded a, 


commercial agreement with Morocco. 


Irelana, t Seems probable that a plan of Archbishop 
CroKe’s for liberating the Paris funds will 
be acquiesced in by both Parnellites and anti-Parnellites, 
though some spokesmen on both sides are very angry 
at the idea of a compromise. A t deal of feeling 
has been shown in regard to the resolution of the 
National Education Board, which admits the well- 
known Christian Brothers’ Schools to a share of the 
grant. If we may presume to offer advice to Irishmen 
in an “exclusively Irish affair,’ we should dissuade 
them from singing the “‘ Boyne Water” on this occa- 
sion. A terrible crime was committed in a police 
barrack in Ireland early in the week: a constable in a 
fit of insanity murdering his sergeant, together with 
the sergeant’s wife and three of his children, and then 
committing suicide.——The literature of the Irish 
Eviction Commission was enriched on Thursday morn- 
ing by a correspondence between Mr. Morey and 
the redoubtable Sir FREDERICK MILNER, whose bland 
persistence has before now brought so many Radical 
great ones low. Sir FREDERICK had not much less 
than his usual success on the present occasion, reducing 
Mr. Mor ey to a quaint alternation of pathetic pro- 
testation and nettled recalcitrance. The impartiality 
of Mr. Lister Drummonp, Secretary of the Commis- 
sion, was vindicated. Colonel SAUNDERSON addressed a 
large Unionist meeting at Bath on the situation on 
Wednesday night. On Thursday Lord HovuGurton, 
in receiving some deputations, eulogized Irish scenery 
and the Irish Constitution. Both are excellent ; but 
it is a pity that the Viceroy objects to other people 
expressing that admiration for the Constitution which 
he feels himself. This is carrying jealousy too far, 
surely, 

The London The London County Council, that ideal of 
County Council. Tord RoseBERy (who, by the way, was on 
the same day pretty sharply and pretty justly taken to 
task by the Lorp Mayor for ignoring seven centuries 
of excellent work on the part of the Corporation in 
deference to a silly Radical fad), sat yesterday week as 
a licensing authority, and busied itself with places of 
entertainment. The usual fanatics were prominent on 
the occasion, and one of them, Mr. CHARRINGTON, 
earned the proud distinction of being, we think, 
the first Councillor who has had to be removed by 
attendants for gross disregard of the rulings and 
authority of the Chairman. Last week an election 
to the Council was held in North Kensington, where 
Progressive replaced Progressive by a majority of about 
two hundred on a poll of less than a third of the con- 
stituency. For the majority of the population of 
London is not in the least like Lord RosEsery, and not 


only feels no enthusiasm for its municipal institutions, 


but apparently cannot be got to take the slightest in- 
terest in them. 

The Booth It is to be feared, as indeed it was feared 

Inquiry. ast week, that Lord ONSLOw’s well-meaning 
Bootu-whitewashing Inquiry will hardly prove a 
success, except as a fresh advertisement for the 
“ General.” It has been pointed out, damagingly 
enough, that the Committee is purely officious in one 
sense, and not even officious in the other; that it 
cannot examine on oath or t indemnities to wit- 
nesses who may have libellous truth to tell; that, in 
short, though excellently constructed for screening, 


there could hardly be a less promising instrument for 
discovering the truth. 


The Wreck of Each day’s details of the loss of the Rou- 
the ia. mania—the chief of a series of disasters 
caused by the heavy weather last week, which vented 
itself in tremendous rain throughout the South of 
England and very severe storms at sea—told a more 
lamentable and less comprehensible story. The sur- 
vivors, indeed—two English officers, one of whom had 
lost his wife, and both of whom were washed ashore 
insensible, and half a dozen Lascars—were not, perhaps, 
in the best plight for telling their tale. But it would 
appear that the ship struck on a shelving shore not 
sixty yards from a sandy beach ; that, though no assist- 
ance was rendered from the latter, she did not go to 
pieces for more than an hour, and that no attempt 
whatever was made by any of her officers to save either 
themselves or the passengers. That there should have 
been a good deal of wrecking is less incomprehensible ; 
for the Portuguese of the remoter parts are not ex- 
tremely civilized, are very poor, and not passionately 
fond of strangers; but the authorities seem to have 
done all that could be expected. 


The Thirsk The terrible collision which smaghed up one 
Collision. of the East Coast expresses near Thirsk on 
Wednesday morning, with the immediate loss of half 
a score of lives and with injury to many persons, may 
have been due to this cause or that. But it illustrates 
very painfully what must have struck many people— 
the extreme danger of the modes of lighting trains 
which modern demand for luxury and ease has forced 
upon Railway Companies. Whether it is impracticable 
to light trains by electricity we cannot say, but it is 
quite certain that either gas or petroleum makes a con- 
flagration the almost necessary sequel of a collision. 
On the other hand, the advantage of the great solidity 
and strength which, though not necessarily, dis- 
tinguishes the Pullman cars from other carriages was 
once more shown, as well as the danger of transverse 
seats, 
The Municipal The municipal elections decided on Tues- 
Elections. day, coming just after a General Election, 
excited less interest than usual, and did not produce 
any very decided result politically, the gains of both 
parties being nearly equal. This, indeed, is of itself 
unfavourable to the party now in power ; for that party, 
which still calls itself “‘ Liberal,” takes, as a rule, more 
pains about these things, especially in small boroughs, 
than the party which is called Conservative, anc it is 
usually able to show a numerical advantage. The most 
important single event, however, must be admitted to 
have gone to the Gladstonians. The “ Liberals,” long 
hopelessly outnumbered in the Corporation of Liver- 
pool, have been for years creeping up, and had actually 
attained a plurality of elected members. Some further 
gains on Tuesday will now enable them to co-opt their 
own candidates into the vacant aldermanic seats, and 
so obtain a substantive majority. 
The Church The Church Association has not, as a body, 
Association. imitated the conduct of the two clerical 
tailors of Tooley Street, who have set up a “ Protestant 
“ Church of England,” with intended ordination from 
unspecified bishops, all to themselves, in consequence of 
the LincoLn Judgment. It has only framed a little 
programme for abolishing the Episcopal veto enabling 
churchwardens to remove without a faculty any “ orna- 
“ ment” which they may please to think illegal, and so 
forth. This is moderate. On Thursday the Associa- 
tion held a conference at Folkestone, and consoled itself 
with much strong language. 
TheLaw Yesterday week Miss ANNA PARNELL re- 
covered twenty pounds damages from a 


private hotel-keeper who had, in the language of 
her own country, “ exterminated her ”—in other words, 
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turned her out; and Mr. Norman Lampson was 
cast in the price (a thousand guineas) of a portrait of 
his wife and daughter by the late Mr. Lona, which 
the persons concerned regarded as “a horror” in like- 
ness, and divers experts pronounced to be ditto in art. 
The case was by no means a clear one; but it illus- 
trated at least one old moral, that in all matters where 
money is concerned, it is well to have a definite under- 
standing beforehand. An extraordinary statement 
was made, on Monday, by the Official Receiver of the 
affairs of the Liberator Building Society, from which 
it appeared that, speaking roughly, three millions of 
money had disappeared, or at any rate had been used 
in such a fashion as to leave only a few thousands of 
“ free” assets. It is fair to say that the solicitors to 
the Society strongly contest the Receiver’s view. A 
very gross case of the contempt of court which is un- 
fortunately becoming too common with a certain kind 
of journal was disposed of by Mr. Justice Day, on 
Tuesday ; the publisher and editor of a cheap morning 
paper being fined 100/. and 50l. respectively, and costs, 
for articles concerning the case of LEADER v. SMYTH. 
The case itself, one of libel and alleged jewel-stealing, 
was taken later, and has been proceeding during the 
week. What is called by some persons the ‘‘ Edinburgh 
“* Baccarat Case” (for the apparent reason that the 
game was played in Brighton, that the loser resides in 
Galloway, and that the holder of his cheque is an inn- 
keeper in the neighbourhood of Marlborough) was 
decided by Lord WELLWoop in the Court of Session 
last Tuesday in favour of Mr. MaxwE LL, the defender, 
whose cheque Lord AILEsBuRY had obtained and passed 
to his former trainer, the “ pursuing” hotel-keeper 
in question. The Judge made some pretty severe 
remarks reflecting on Lord AILEsBURY himself, and it 
can only be observed that, although here, as in former 
matters, this ‘“ young nobleman” may have been 
“unfortunate,” he is in that case a very unfortunate 
young nobleman indeed.——Sky signs received a blow 
on Tuesday by a decision in the case of Messrs. Car- 
WARDINE, the millers, and on Wednesday the extreme 
prudery of the English law in the matter of wills—a 
prudery which has survived many changes in other 
things—was shown by Mr. Justice Barnes, who pro- 
nounced “reluctantly” against a will because one of 
the witnesses didn’t actually see the testator sign. 
On this latter day a golfer was fined twenty shillings 
for driving a golf-ball on Wimbledon Common to the 
danger of the public ; and Major FisHer, who has been 
unpleasantly notorious in the police reports for some 
time past, was sent to prison for three months unless he 
could find sureties for twelve. 


ae The All-Aged Stakes and the Old Cam- 
bridgeshire were the events of interest on 
the last day of the Houghton Meeting—the last also 
of the old-fashioned flat-racing season, though all that 
is changed. In the first-named, Orvieto met May 
Duke and Rusticus, and justified the odds laid on him 
by defeating them, with something to spare ; while in 
the second, Pensioner indemnified himself for his de- 
feat in the more important race of the same name by 
defeating a very fair field, including Windgall, Thessa- 
lian, Buccaneer (who had just walked over for the 
Jockey Club Cup), and four others. 


The town of Northampton” came in last 
for an Lord and 
Iady WANTAGE offering to bestow on it Abington 
Abbey, a mansion close to the shoemakers’ capital, 
and of historical interest in connexion with SHak- 
SPEARE'S family, and twenty acres of land, for a park 
and museum. The threatened great cotton strike, 
which seemed towards the end of last week likely 
to be averted, became more probable, and this week 
opened with a pretty confident expectation of it. 
West Wickham Common has passed under the charge 


of the Corporation of London, the manorial and common 
rights having been bought up by the Corporation itself 
and others. The “ unemployed” have begun to 
demonstrate on Tower Hill and elsewhere——On 
Monday an American preacher at the Metropolitan 
Tabernacle was challenged to pronounce himself an 
“immersed believer” by a member of the congrega- 
tion, There was something of a fight, and the challenger 
soon became an extruded disturber. He afterwards, 
with a backer, appeared at a police court, but was let off 
on apology.——The agitation among the inhabitants 
and neighbours of Trafalgar Square at the way in 
which their interests and wishes have been ignored by 
Mr. AsquiTH continued briskly at the end of last 
week, when also the Lorp Cuier JusTICE delivered at 
Reading an address, on asubject on which he is always 
very well worth listening to—the advantages of the 
older classical education over its rivals, and even over 
its own more modern forms. H.M.S. Howe, one of 
the “ Admiral’ class, ran aground badly at Ferrol on 
Wednesday. The ship, however, the value of which 
represents some two-thirds of a million, was got off, 
though rather badly damaged ; and the Spanish Govern- 
ment has made her free of its docks and arsenal hard 
by. Mr. GEORGE MEREDITH was elected President 
of the Society of Authors on Thursday, in succession 
to Lord TENNysoN. 


Some good books have come out this week. 
Mr. 8. H. Reynoips, whose admirable 
edition of Bacon’s Essays we noticed a year or two ago, 
has, with the assistance of the Clarendon Press, brought 
out a fellow to it in the shape of SeLpEN’s Table Talk, 
a book of the first interest, which perhaps ddes not 
least delight those whom it most irritates, and which 
was not a little in want of editing. The second series 
of Sir Letiers to Young 
Shooters (LonaMans), like the first, carries no small 
weight. Mr. WILLIAM Watson, in Lyric Love (Mac- 
MILLAN), the latest of the “Golden Treasury ” 
Anthologies, has had a subject where a hand less 
accustomed to the matter could hardly go wrong. 
Two new editions of the Waverley Novels—great 
undertakings, with new adornments and apparatus 
—have been launched, one by Messrs. BLack, the 
old ship’s husbands of this craft, and the other by Mr. 
Nimmo, who has Mr. AnprREw LanG for editor. Mr. 
Goss has, by a coincidence, in one week become the 
adoptive father of Nasn’s Unfortunate Traveller, a six- 
teenth-century novel, in Messrs. WHITTINGHAM’s beau- 
tiful series of separate reprints, and the actual father of 
a very graceful nineteenth-century novel (but with a 
sixteenth-century subject also) of his own in The 
Secret of Narcisse (HEINEMANN). Mr. SantLEy’s Re- 
miniscences (ARNOLD) were published yesterday. 


Books, &c. 


IRELAND. 


J ip’ most interesting item of Irish political news 
during the past week is the announcement that 
Mr. O’Ke_ty has commenced proceedings against 
Major Le Caron and his publisher for alleged libel con- 
tained in his Twenty-five Years in the Secret Service. 
Mr. O’KELLY’s cause of complaint against the author 
is not, as readers of the book may remember, of a 
purely political nature, and, in so far as it is undertaken 
for the vindication of the plaintiff’s integrity as the 
delegate of any American organization, the English 
public have no special concern with it. Still, directly 
or indirectly, it can hardly fail to raise questions in 
which all English politicians are more or less deeply, 
and Gladstonians painfully, interested; and advantage 
in one form or another is likely to accrue to us from 
that alone. The Special Commission, it will be re- 
collected, pronounced no opinion on: the question 
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of Mr. O’KELLy’s alleged presence at the famous 
interview between Major Le Caron and Mr. PaRNELL 
in a corridor of the House of Commons, though, 
in the teeth of Mr. PaRNeELL’s emphatic denial of 
the most important of the witnesses’ allegations as to 
what took place on that occasion, the three judges 
declared themselves to have “come to the conclusion 
“that Le Caron has given a correct account of the 
“ message he was requested by Mr. PARNELL to convey 
“to Devoy.” As regards Mr. O’KELLY, however, they 
simply record his statement that “he could not say 
“whether the conversation between him and LE 
“ Caron ”—in which he was said to have suggested 
that the latter should, on his return, use his influence 
with his friends on the other side to bring the organi- 
zation (the physical force party) into line with the 
Parnellites—“ did or did not take place, but stated 
“that he had not the slightest recollection of it.” 
Certainly it is most desirable that a jury should have 
an opportunity of determining the question which the 
Special Commission thus left open. 

It is not easy for an English Government to perform 
a solemn farce successfully when Irishmen are included 
in the cast of characters. Nobody, we should think, 
can be more acutely sensible of this at the present 
moment than Mr. Mortey. If Parnellites and anti- 
Parnellites would only look at him, and take their cue 
from him, they could never speak as they do of the 
Evicted Tenants’ Commission. What they ought to 
understand is that, now that the Commission has been 
carefully prevented by the terms of the reference from 
dealing in any sense judicially with the claims of the 
evicted tenants to reinstatement in their holdings, it 
will be the wisdom of all good Gladstonians, English or 
Irish, to pretend that the functions of the Commis- 
sioners are of a strictly judicial character. The 
memory of the public is short; and one cannot be 
always hunting up the back numbers of newspapers to 
see exactly what it is that Mr. Justice MaTHEw—or, as 
it would be less misleading, perhaps, to call him in this 
connexion, Sir James Marsew—and his colleagues 
were empowered by the Lorp LiguTENANT todo. Thus 
it would have been easy enough to grow and cultivate 
an indolent delusion in the English mind to the effect 
that the Commission are arbitrating, according to 
strictly equitable principles, upon a dispute between 
Irish landlords and their tenants ; and that their award 
will, on that account, deserve the respect of honest men. 
How provoking, therefore, must it be to the CHIEF SECRE- 
TARY to read the reported speeches of men like Mr. T. 
Harkincton and Mr. James O’Connor—a Chairman 
of the Evicted Tenants’ Association—and to note how 
inconsiderately these marplots blurt out their recogni- 
tions of the true character of the proceeding in which 
these gentlemen, learned or other, are engaged. The 
object of the Commission, say the former, is not “to 
“ collect information as to the circumstances which led 
“to the evictions.” They did not require such informa- 
tion, as “‘ they all knew the causes of the evictions,” 
which, indeed, is perfectly true. All the Commission 
had to do was to find by what means they could be 
reinstated as soon as possible. Let them, then, “ ex- 
“clude the lawyers and the press, and proceed to 
“ business at once.” By Mr. O’Connor the Commis- 
sion is discussed as ‘a tribunal to fix the fair pur- 
“ chase price of holdings in cases where landlords and 
“evicted tenants are unable to agree.” Nothing 
said, it will be observed, as to why the tenants were 
evicted, when they were evicted, or whether anybody 
has taken their places ; the fixing of a fair price, so 
as to pave the way for another d Purchase Act, 
making sale compulsory—that, according to these in- 
genuously outspoken Nationalists, is the beginning 
and end of the whole business. And so, of course, it 
is, but it cannot delight Mr. Morey to hear it put 
with so little finesse as this. 


And it is at this moment of all moments that Mr. 
MoRLEY’s correspondence with that most uncomfort- 
able of inquisitive letter-writers, Sir FREDERICK 
MILNER, has been given to the public. The CHIEF 
SECRETARY'S own share in it is more or less of an old 
story ; for his letter in reply to Sir FREDERICK’s in- 
quiries as to the proposed terms of the reference to the 
Evicted Tenants’ Commission is dated October 6, and 


. in it Mr. Morey requested his correspondent to wait 


a few days until these terms should be officially an- 
nounced, That was all right so far ; and Sir FREDERICK 
MILNER, of course, had no choice but to wait accord- 
ingly. But the worst of it was that he did more than 
wait for a few days ; he waited for three weeks, and by 
that time not only the terms of the reference, but the 
names of the Commissioners, had been made public ; and 
on both subjects he had some awkward remarks to make. 
He pointed out how unfortunate it was that the 
inquiry should be conducted by gentlemen who, with 
one exception, have shown a political bias in favour of 
the Land League, and who have also expressed 
opinions hostile to the Irish landlords ; and how greatly 
it was to be regretted that the persons whose interests 
are threatened are not only not represented on the Com- 
mission, but cannot even be represented hy counsel. 
As regards the terms of the reference his observations 
are of an even more troublesome kind; and here the 
Cuter SECRETARY'S annoyance must have been 
heightened by perceiving how valuable is the assistance 
which has been rendered him by those outspoken 
Nationalist allies of the Government on whose mode 
of backing their Ministerial friends we have remarked 
above. Sir FREDERICK, of course, quotes Mr. SEXTON’s 
frank declaration that Sir James MaTHew and his col- 
leagues are ‘“‘ not to inquire whether the evicted tenants 
“ are to be restored, nor why they are to be restored,” 
but to restore them. And he goes on in his unsympa- 
thetic way to ask whether no distinction, then, is to be 
made between “those tenants who were unable to pay 
“their rents,” and those who “could pay, but deli- 
“ berately defrauded their landlords” ; because (so runs 
his narrow reasoning) if no such distinction is drawn, 
and tenants are reinstated indiscriminately and without 
a thorough and searching inquiry into the particulars, 
Mr. Morey will be “ deliberately placing a premium 
“ upon fraud.” 

Even this correspondence, however, may be a com- 
paratively pleasant subject of reflection for Mr. MoRLEY 
after a perusal of Mr. Repmonp’s speech in Dublin 
last Tuesday night, with its intimation to him that he 
has been guilty of “evasion and procrastination” and 
“ unworthy timidity” in his dealing with the amnesty 
question, and that the sooner he compels Mr. AsquirH, 
by a threat of resignation, to advise the release of the 
gentle GALLAGHER and his friends, the better it will be 
for him. With what eager cordiality Mr. Asquitn, 
who has just had to execute a surrender to the friends 
of anarchy on his own account, will receive the request 
to him to capitulate to the patrons of political assassi- 
nation to oblige Mr. MoRLEY, may be easily imagined. 
And perhaps it is because Mr. MorLey can so vividly 
picture to himself the warmth of that reception that he 
has incurred Mr. RepMonp’s reproaches as a lukewarm 
Laodicean. 


BACCARAT AT BRIGHTON. 


ACCARAT is, in itself, a very enjoyable game, and 

would be perfectly harmless if ali men played 
with fairness, good temper, and well within their 
means. If all men were equally virtuous, we would 
with equal pleasure play baccarat with them all, 
Unfortunately, the best institutions are at the merey 
of human greed and folly. Baccarat is, in France, 
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“a gigantic agent of national demoralization,” as Lord 
BEACONSFIELD said about the Turf in England. It 
leads to ruin, duels, the haunting of trypots, and 
cheating ; but it has never in France been so utterly 

ized and desecrated as in England. It is impos- 
sible to read the accounts of the recent trial before 
Lord WELLWwoop, in Edinburgh, without shame and 
disgust. The name of a family old and distinguished 
in history has been sullied, and the story is like a 
sordid chapter from the adventures of Mr. Devceace 
and Colonel ALTAMONT. 


Formally speaking, Mr. TYLER, an innkeeper, was 
suing Mr. Maxwe.t for payment of 5,000/., on a 
cheque won from Mr. MaxweE.i by Lord AILEsBURY, 
and handed by Lord AILEspury to Mr. TYLER, as part 
payment of a debt of 7,000/. The cheque, when pre- 
sented, was not honoured. The giver of the cheque 
contended that it was granted for an illegal considera- 
tion, money lost at cards, and again, that it was obtained 
by illegal means, he being ina state of intoxication when 
he played and paid. The evidence left no doubt as to 
his incapacity for playing his game with consideration 
and understanding what he was about. This cireum- 
stance might bave shown the winner that he should not 
have dreamed of engaging the loser at baccarat, and 
the history of Lord AILEssuRY’s broken connexion with 
the Turf, as narrated by the Judge, ought to have 
warned the loser. As to the person to whom the 
cheque was paid by Lord AILEsBuRY, as Lord WELLWoop 
said, “ he could only recover if he could prove that 
“he did not know the cheque to have been given for 
“a gambling debt, an illegal consideration.” ‘“ Lord 
‘* AILESBURY was well aware that, if payment was refused, 
“he could not himself enforce payment ; and, further, 
“ if his Receiver came to hear that he had recovered 
“ the proceeds of the cheque, he might have to pay it 
“ over to the Receiver.” It seems odd if the Receiver, 
any more than Mr, TYLER, could get the money un- 
less he could prove, what Mr. TYLER was required to 
prove, that he did not know it was the fruits of baccarat. 
This innocence the Receiver would probably have been 
unable to demonstrate as an element in his own guile- 
less character. 


Thus the cheque was a kind of enchanted cheque, 
and really of no value to any one, unless Mr, MAXWELL 
had adopted the view that a gambling debt, in whatever 
circumstances lost, was a debt of honour, and must be 
paid at all costs. We do not deny that this is a chival- 
rous hypothesis; but chivalry, in the whole affair, was 
glaringly conspicuous by its absence. Lord WELLWoop 
was not satisfied that Mr. TyLer, to whom Lord 
AILEsBuRY telegraphed on acquiring the cheque, was 
quite devoid of any suspicion as to the consideration 
for which it was drawn, Consequently Lord AILEsBURY 
did not recover the 5,000/.; Mr, TYLER, we pre- 
sume, is still Lord AILEsBURY’s creditor, and Mr. 
MAXWELL (who appears to have been under the halluci- 
nation that he had only lost 3/.), at all events has not 
been obliged to pay the much more considerable sum 
of 5,000l, We do not gather from the report that any 


other sportsmen took a hand in this curious game. If 


Mr, MaxWELt had won from others, and had accepted 
payment in the morning, as occurred in the leading 
case of Colonel ALTAMONT or AMORY, we fear that his 
position would have been more disastrous, pecuniarily, 
than it turns out to be. But apparently Mr. MaxweL. 
and Lord AILBSBURY were engaged in single-handed 
baccarat ; each of them, as it were, crying “ Banco” at 
each deal, This is a game of extreme simplicity and 
stupidity ; for such attractions as baccarat possesses de- 
pend on the numerous varieties and shifts of fortune in 
a large company. Nobody, we presume, would dream 
of playing roulette single-handed against the bank. 
There is no skill in baccarat at all ; for it is notoriously 
impossible to lay down any fixed rule as te the judici- 


ousness of tirer & cing. In place of an apparatus of 
cards, the gamblers might as well have tossed up— 
heads or tails—and the only honourable plan for Lord 
AILESBURY was to go double or quits till his opponent 
was quits, and there to leave off. That would have 
been a harmless, but not a profitable, mode of passing 
the evening. The moral of the whole transaction was 
sufficiently dealt with by the learned judge, and is too 
conspicuous to need a longer explanation. 


CARMAUX AND ALGERIA. 


N one of the passages of conversational horseplay 
reported by Dr. Morrrz Busca, Prince BisMARCK 
laid it down as a rule that you can talk a Frenchman 
into taking five dozen with satisfaction if you only use 
the proper formulas. The power of phrases on the 
minds of Frenchmen is possibly not so great as the 
Prince described it to be in his talkative after-dinner 
hour, when an appreciative audience, dried Pomeranian 
goose breasts, a present of several cases of his favourite 
hock, and a pipe of tobacco had put him in the humour 
to stretch himself at his ease, and let his tongue wag. 
Still it is undoubtedly very great, and so M. CLEMEN- 
CEAU has demonstrated this week. Within five days of 
the time when this politician had opposed the terms of 
M. Louset’s Carmaux Arbitration, he went to the 
scene of the strike, and there persuaded the strikers to 
accept these very terms on the ground that they 
amount to a substantial and even a glorious moral 
victory. This he has done by altering his formulas. 
Last week it was an outrage on universal suffrage 
that M. CaLVIGNAC was not to be restored to his place 
in the mines at once. This week M. CLEMENCEAU tells 
the miners that, though their interesting Mayor is to 
go on indefinite leave of absence, “the principle of 
“reinstatement is safe.” In the same style he 
goes through all the terms of M. Louset’s award, and 
shows that they are the reverse of what he called 
them last week, and he has had no difficulty whatever 
in inducing the miners to accept the Minister's ruling. 
The feat does bear out the Prince’s grotesque doctrine 
that, if you only assure a Frenchman that the rods are 
removed from the back of the Roman citizen, and that 
the flogging he is about to receive is really a demon- 
stration of the dignity of humanity, he will be quite 
satisfied. 

There ought, indeed, to have been no difficulty in 
persuading the miners to accept terms which have 
been made amazingly favourable for them. M. 
CLEMENCEAU has even found other employers of labour 
apparently so indifferent to their own ease that they 
are ready to promise work to those of the strikers at 
Carmaux whom the Company refuses to take back into 
its employment. He has been able to assure his 
clients that the prisoners who have not already com- 
pleted their term for the riot which preceded the 
strike will be speedily released. In the act of making 
this announcement he gave another example of the 
naive susceptibility of Frenchmen to fine phrases. 
The miners, he explained, would have properly scorned 
to ask for the pardon of the prisoners. That would 
have been a condescension not to be ted from 
persons of their dignity; but they will be glad to hear 
that the prisoners have been pardoned, because uni- 
versal suttre e at Carmaux is in favour of pardon. 
The remarkable thing is certainly not that the miners 
should have finally accepted terms of a very favourable 
character, but that a politician of the standing of 
M. CLémeNceau should have given such a curious ex- 
ample of inconsistency as he has done by first de- 
nouncing the award, and then insisting that the men 
should accept it. This will not make it easier than 
it has hitherto been to understand M. CLEMENCEAU’S 
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reputation for ability or the principles on which he acts. 
To foreign observers it has always appeared that he 
had earned his reputation remarkably cheaply. He has 
always avoided office, so that nothing could be known 
of his administrative ability, and his speeches were 
chiefly remarkable for their fluent command of Radical 
commonplaces. Yet till of late he was accepted as the 
strong man in reserve who at some future day was to 
do something remarkable. Perhaps the fact that this - 
reputation is not what it was may explain the part 
M. CLémENcEAU has played at Carmaux. The fact is | 
that he never quite recovered the discredit of the | 
mistake he made with General BouLANGER. It was 
M. CLEMENCEAU and his friends who first forced’Le brav’ | 
Général on the Moderates as a trusty Radical soldier. | 
When they began to be frightened by the doings of 
their protégé, and would willingly have snuffed him 
out, it was found that he could perfectly well do without 
them. The defeat of the General was due to somebody 
else, and the result of the whole Boulangist agitation 
was to throw M. CLfimenceat into the background, and 
to transfer mo small part of his reputation as strong 
man in reserve to M. Constans. A secret fear that he 
was tending to be forgotten may possibly help to account 
for that appearance of his as a leader of La Révolu- 
tion Sociale which has shocked some nervous observers. 
A politician who falls back on the Social Revolution as 
a last resource, after three-and-twenty years of careful 
effort to shirk the danger of responsibility, is not 
likely to develop the qualities of a very formidable 


anarchist. M. CLEMENCEAU would now be as obscure | 
as M. Brisson if, like that once promising statesman, | 
he had been entrapped into taking office. 
M. Ferry, who is one of the very few French politi- | 
cians who have not been crushed by office, has come | 
out of comparative obscurity this week in a much — 
more honourable way. He has presented to the | 
Senate a Report on the Government of Algeria, which 
is really a very able and very interesting document. 
It has been known for some time past that this so- | 
called colony of France is in a thoroughly disturbed 
condition, that it is almost as much infested by 
brigands as Tonquin is by the Black Flags, while every 
branch of the administration is costly and most of 
them are inefficient. The Senate has appointed a 
Committee of Inquiry, of which M. Ferry has been 
chairman, His Report is too long to be fully analysed 
here, but it may be recommended to all who wish to 
understand French methods of colonial government, 
and the causes of their general failure. The document 
is an excellently, though occasionally rather pedan- 
tically, written comment on the consequences of what 
the French amusingly call their “logic” in matters of 
government. After the war it struck some French- 
men as a fine thing to say that Algeria was only a 
cay omer of France. The deductions to be made 
m this fine maxim are obvious to a people of 
close reasoners—are as self-evident, in fact, as the 
conclusion that man is a monkey because monkeys 
and men have hands. Since Algeria is a prolongation 
of France, it must be administered in precisely the 
same way. So the office of Governor-General has been 
reduced to a mere show. The country has been divided 
into three prefectures, with prefects who take their 
orders from Ministers and Algerine deputies in Paris. 
Several years of their combined efforts have flooded 
Algeria with ill-paid officials, and covered it with rail- 
ways which run up hills, to show the ingenuity of 
French engineering, while large settled tracts are left 
without means of communication—railways which exist 
only for ports, and ports which exist only for railways. 
But the triumph of French logic in Algeria is to 
be seen in the administration of the forests. In obedi- 
ence to the fine maxim we have quoted, the forest 
laws of France have been applied bodily to the so- 


called forests of Algeria. These districts are, in fact, 


vast regions of bush, inhabited by nearly a million of 
semi-pastoral, semi-agricultural, and always nomadic 
Kabyle and Arab tribes: When it is remembered 
that the French forest-laws are carefully designed to 
protect plantations of great trees from the depredations 
of the inhabitants of the open country, the conse- 
quence of applying them without restriction to the 
Algerian bush will be seen at once. The whole un- 
happy Kabyle and Arab population has been treated as 
criminal for living as it has lived from time imme- 
morial. There has, in fact, been, on a larger scale 
and for a longer period, a repetition of that establish- 


'ment of iniquity by law which was seen when the 


principles of Westminster Hall and the methods of 
Bow Street were applied without restriction to Bengal, 
and there has been no WaRREN HastinGs to provide a 
remedy. Kabyle and Arab tribes have been treated 
as trespassers for shifting their encampments and 
pasturing their flocks. In the sacred name of 
uniformity the fines imposed have been identical in 
amount with those inflicted in France, though it is 
notorious that the inhabitants of the bush are in 
extreme poverty. The doctrine that where there 
is nothing the king loses his rights has been so far 
observed that the amount actually extorted is fixed 
at a tenth of the nominal fine. Still, it is more 
than the inhabitants can pay; and, as the re- 
sponsibility is collective, there is not one of the small 
tribes of the bush which is not burdened with arrears 
of debt. The net results of this system are forcibly 


summed up by M. Ferry. While the whole legiti- 


mate produce of the forests is only 477,000 franes, the 


fines extorted (for acts which are only artificially 


offences) amount to 1,658,958 francs. The adminis- 


_ tration on the spot is in the hands of understrappers 


who are very ill paid and worse supervised. M. FERRY 
confesses that the Government officials are sometimes 
corrupt and oppressive. The scandalous trial of the 
Algerian Mayor Sapor for resetting native cattle- 
stealers, and summarily imprisoning his own country- 
men who complained when he was found in possession 
of their cattle, comes very opportunely to bear out M. 
Ferry’s severe judgment. At the end of ten years 
of this “logic” the whole forest population is in 
a condition of hardly-suppressed rebellion. Cattle- 
lifting and fire-raising are chronic all along the 
border of the bush. These are the results of treat- 
ing Algeria as a continuation of France. M. FErry’s 
remedy is to restore the power of the Governor- 
General and administer Algeria in Algeria on the 
model supplied by that “great educatress of free 
‘* peoples, England,” in India. This is complimentary 
to us from a politician who does not pass for our friend ; 
but whether the Ministries in Paris and the Algerian 
deputies will take to the cure kindly is a point on which 
M. Ferry, who knows them, must himself entertain 
serious doubts. The indispensable preliminary to any 
real reform of the administration of Algeria must be 
the conversion of deputies and Government officials in 
Paris to the faith that you cannot administer a great 
dependency from the capital of the mother-country, 
if that is the proper word in this case. All you 
ean do is to dictate the general principles on which 
it is to be administered, while leaving the appli- 
cation to the officials on the spot. This M. Ferry sees, 
and therefore he would restore the powers of the 
Governor-General. For our part, we feel great doubts 
whether this can be done while there are Algerian 
Deputies at Paris. The real source of the evils com- 
plained of is, we are afraid, the existence of any French 
colony in Algeria at all. A colony grafted on a de- 
pendency must necessarily produce a hybrid form of 
government. The administration of India, of which 
M. Ferry speaks with admiration, would not be what 
it is if a large permanent English settlement existed 
anywhere within it. The resource which would pro- 
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bably suggest itself to Englishmen—the exclusion of 
Algerian deputies from the Parliament and the establish- 
ment of a local Legislative Council under a Governor- 
General with large powers—would shock all Frenchmen 
as a form of separation, and M. Ferry himself would 
be as strongly opposed to it as any other. 


A CRYING NUISANCE. 


ERSONS whose avocations have led them, at about 
five o'clock in the afternoon, into the streets of 
divers provincial towns—which need not be specified, 
partly because there are so many of them—have fre- 
quently found it impossible to walk, talk, think, or 
exist in moderate comfort, because of the ear-splitting 
yells of many impish little boys engaged in selling 
evening newspapers—or, at all events, in crying them 
for sale. In some few instances the local authorities 
have had the good sense, either by express bye-laws to 
that intent, or by the reasonable application of the 
laws of England, to put an end to this intolerable 
nuisance. It has probably never been quite so bad in 
London as in some country towns, mainly because the 
newspaper-vendors here are scattered over an incom- 
parably larger area, and are for the most part much 
older, and less shrill in tone. Nevertheless, the 
nuisance in London is more than bad enough to be put 
down. 

Some correspondence on a part of the subject lately 
arose in the morning papers, and the men to whose 
doings exception was then taken are sometimes as bad 
as any others. They are those who frequent the “ resi- 
** dential quarters ” of the metropolis. They have lately 
devised a cunning plan of hunting in couples, or even 
threes. Two of them will go howling down opposite 
sides of the street, keeping abreast, in the belief that 
the discordant yells of more hoarse voices than one will 
be more apt than a single (and necessarily inter- 
mittent) bellow to persuade the credulous inhabitants 
that their papers contain some exciting news. But, 
after all, these pests do at last pass away. Even that 
cannot be said of the ragged wretches who shamble at 
the elbow of some harmless British subject as he walks 
along the principal thoroughfares in the evening, 
yelling “‘ Win-ner” at the top of their raucous voices, 
every time they can catch breath enough to do so, 
which is about every ten yards. Some years ago it was 
only on the days of great races—say, once a week during 
the ‘season—that this cry of “ Winner,” or “ All the 
“‘ winners,” made itself generally heard; but now it is 
in use six days a week, and sometimes on the seventh, 
whenever there is nothing of more definite nature to 
howl. 

There is no sufficient reason, in the nature of things, 
why a boy who sells newspapers should make a surpass- 
ingly loud and disgusting noise, any more than he who 
tempts the passer-by with a mechanical gentleman-lady- 
and-dog-taking-a-walk. The street newspaper trade is 
an extremely convenient one to a great many people, 
and does no harm to any one if decently conducted. 
Probably the stationary newspaper vendors who do not 
howl do quite as good a business as the peripatetic 
nuisances who do. The vendor with his armful of 
newspapers and his contents-bills is perfectly con- 
spicuous to every one who wants to see him. There- 
fore the yelling is very nearly, if not quite, as useless 
as it is offensive. And it is not only offensive, but an 
offence, because it comes well within the legal defini- 
tion of a common nuisance, and there is no possible 
legal excuse for it. Of course, any one is at liberty to 


prosecute somebody for it, but no private person will, 
because it is hard to nurse one’s wrath against the 


the magistrate. But it is the business of the police to 
prevent offences in the streets, and the thing could be 
done by an order of the Commissioner’s. It would 
probably not even be necessary to prosecute. Experi- 
ence touching the exposure for sale in the streets of an 
indecent pamphlet some years ago, shows that men of 
the offending class are perfectly susceptible to commands 
from the police to leave off breaking the law. If the 
police had general orders not to allow the running news- 
paper-boy or -man to yell, the nuisance would be speedily 
abated. It is a matter seriously affecting the comfort 
of many thousands of people, and we trust that Sir 
EpwakD Braprorp will promptly give it so much of 
his attention as can properly be spared from the doings 
of Mr. Asquita’s friends in Trafalgar Square. 


THE SUICIDE OF THE CHURCH 
ASSOCIATION, 


b Programme, or Scheme of Policy, which the 
Church Association has published during the pre- 
sent week, preliminary to its Conference at Folkestone, 
is not a very important or interesting matter in 
itself. It is, no doubt, not to be forgotten, or merely 

h-poohed, that a fresh “section” of those who 
want the law altered, and for that purpose endeavour 
to work on the gullibility of electors and the mallea- 
bility of candidates, has been formed. It is a little 
amusing to read the details of this new scheme for 
unchurching the Church. The Bishop’s veto, of course, 
is to go; and the aggrieved parishioner is to be ob- 
tainable as easily as a knight of the post in old days. 
The Ecclesiastical Courts are to go too, for reasons 
equally obvious, though, we hope and believe, much 
weaker. Deprivation, instead of imprisonment, as 
more effective and less invidious, is to be agitated for in 
case of conviction. The laity are to be “represented ” 
more Nonconformistarum. And, best of all, any in- 
cumbent, or any’ churchwarden, may remove an 
“ illegal ” ornament without any nonsense about facul- 
ties. The only objection we could venture to make to 
this last drastic remedy is that it does not go quite 
far enough, and yet makes all the others superfluous. 
Give any parishioner the right to remove anything he 
dislikes with a stet pro ratione voluntas, and, as far as 
we can see, the object of the Church Association is 
attained at once. 

But there is another side to the question which is of 
far greater—which is of real—importance. The new 
scheme is a practical acknowledgment on the part of 
these accusers of the brethren-that their game is up. 
By it the Church Association rushes violently out of 
its entrenchments and on to a remarkably steep place. 
It has hitherto always assumed the part of a defender 
and enforcer of the law. There might be those who 
said that its attitude towards that august entity was 
very much that of the wicked squire or lord 
of last-century novels, who availed himself of 
subservient justices and tricky lawyers to deprive his 
poor neighbours of their property, their liberty, or 
their honour. The Church Association, such harsh 
critics have always said, has some money, no scruples, 
and unlimited malevolence ; and it has applied itself 
to get the law to enforce, under one pretext or 
another, the rather remarkable doctrine that Curist 
left His Church, from an uncertain period in the 
third century or thereabouts to a certain one in the 
sixteenth, to the care of Antichrist. Others might 
put it less harshly; but the fact remained that the 
Association always proclaimed its sole and single desire 
to enforce the law. It has changed all that. It frames 


a scheme, a programme, for the express purpose of 


_ altering the law. It admits, in terms as clear as a con- 
_gregation of not very distinguished and generally 


offending individual until the following morning, and 
to take the trouble of seeing the matter through before 
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muddle-headed men‘ can arrive at, that it is outside the 
law, that its guondam victims are under the law’s pro- 
tection, and that it is going to cut them out of that 
protection by hook or by crook, if it can. Such an 
achievement as this seems to us to outweigh in import- 
ance almost anything that has occurred since the LIN- 
COLN Judgment, or has been brought about byit. “The 
law! the law!” was the cry of these persons, and in its 
name they haled this priest to prison, they frustrated 
the wishes of that congregation, they succeeded in 
getting temporary decisions flying straight in the face 
of the clearest rubrics. Now the law has gone against 
them, and they curse it to its face. It is Nehushtan, 
and we must make a new law as soon as possible. This, 
we repeat, is the best thing that could happen. It is 
to see sensible Evangelicals like the Bishop of 
INCHESTER accepting the judgment, and it will be 
far better to see sensible High Churchmen abstain- 
ing from presuming upon it. But nothing can 
be quite so good.as the abandonment, in their 
rage, by this handful of mischievous fanatics of the 
one stronghold which they occupied. Even very 
sound and very high Churchmen have sometimes been 
not a little confounded by the recklessness with which 
extreme Ritualists would themselves argue for change, 
and thus put themselves also out of their strongest’ 
standing-ground. But these other persons had no 
other standing-ground whatever. Their one case lay 
in the alleged somnolence and oblivion which led, or was 
supposed to have led, the Church of England to cut itself 
off from Christendom and become a Protestant sect. 
Their one hope of proving that this was the fact lay in 
getting decisions from the courts of law to that effect. 
They have failed, and they have no sooner failed than 
they cut themselves adrift, agitate for new laws, and 
confess that it is necessary in the last decade of the 
nineteenth century to get the English Parliament to 
say that the English Church is something different 
from that which Parliament, Church, and law affirm 
her to have been and to be. And so they have 
committed practical suicide, and have proclaimed 
themselves schismatics in hope and intent, if not, 
y lg few blunter enthusiasts, in actual and honest 


MORE REINSTATEMENTS. 


M®* ARNOLD MORLEY, apparently determined 
not to be left behind by his namesake, has been 
doing a little “reinstatement” on his own account. 
His operations are not on so large ascale as Mr. Jonn’s, 
but they have the advantage in point of expedition. 
While the Cater Secretary is slowly setting in motion 
the elaborate machinery which is necessary to hoist 
the evicted tenants back again into their holdings, 
the PostTMasTER-GENERAL is able, by a stroke of the 
pen, to readmit the ejected postmen of his prede- 
cessor. Seeing, too, that the screw applied to him is 
not that terrible instrument of torture which is wielded 
by Mr. HEALY upon Ministers “handed over to the 
“secular arm” by Archbishop WaLsH, but merely 
such lene tormentum as humane Mr. GEORGE HoweELLs 
would be likely to bring to bear upon him, it must be 
admitted that the chair of office at St. Martin’s-le- 
Grand is altogether a less uncomfortable seat than the 
ditto at Dublin Castle. Thus cheerfully writes Mr. 
ARNOLD MoRLEY to the postmen’s intercessor :—“ Dear 
HoweLis,—Having now looked into the cases 
“about which you wrote to me, I am pleased to be 
“able to tell you that I have felt justified in re- 
“ appointing Mr. C. B. Satmon to the service, and in 
“ restoring their good-conduct stripes to five out of the 
“seven men who were deprived of them for attending 
“ outside meetings. The other two men whose good- 
“conduct stripes are still withheld have not given 


“ satisfaction by their conduct. Mr. SaLmon will re- 
“ enter the class of postmen at the bottom, with wages 
“ of 188.; but if he conducts himself well, these wages 
“ will, I doubt not, be before long increased.” 

To all the adherents of the ennobling modern doctrine 
that everybody has a right to do everything (except to 
work for wages which seem to him sufficient), and 
that anybody who forbids anybody else to do anything 
and punishes him for doing it is a brute, these devices 
of the PostmasTER-GENERAL’S will give general satisfac- 
tion. It seems, perhaps, a little hard on the two reduced 
postmen, who have apparently suffered for having 
failed to “ give satisfaction by their conduct” during 
a period throughout which their now reinstated comrade 
was exempted, by the happy accident of his previous 
dismissal, from subjection to any similar test. But it 
will be a lesson to them to observe the Augustinian 
maxim Pecca fortiter in future, and to get them- 
selves dismissed while they are about it, instead 
of merely reduced; and, indeed, we are not sure 
but that expedient may still be open to them. 
Mr. Satmon himself, however, is not perhaps 
without his own grievance. He may fairly argue 
that, if he was wrongfully dismissed by the late 
Postmaster-General, which is presumably the assump- 
tion on which Mr. Morey has reappointed him, he 
ought not to be compelled to “re-enter the class of 
“ postmen at the bottom.” Rather, he should, if any 
change is to be made in his position, be sent to the 
top of his class as some compensation for his unjust, if 
temporary, exclusion from the public service. To de- 
grade him and lower his wages is an indefensible proceed- 
ing. What will the other Mr. MorLEy’s evicted tenants 
say if they are reinstated at a rent higher than the 
contributions which they paid to the Plan of Campaign 
Fund? The Gladstonian newspapers, who are applaud- 
ing the PosrmMasTeR-GENERAL for having had the 
courage to “reverse the decision of his predecessors,” 
have strangely misapprehendedthesituation. Thisis just 
what he has not had the courage to do. Like Mr. ASQUITH 
in his dealing with the Trafalgar Square rowdies, he 
has only reversed so much of it as he dared, with the 
result of disgusting every friend to the principle of 
authority without fully satisfying its enemies. The 
spirit, however, which has prompted this last official 
step is none the less mischievous for the timidity which 
has partially counteracted its influence; and Mr. MoRLEY 
is proving no less significantly than his colleagues that 
the present Government only exists to do the bidding 
of that party of lawlessness and disorder whom they 
have so assiduously flattered during the last six years, 
and whose aid was so largely instrumental in their re- 


storation to power. . 


UGANDA. 


HE work of strengthening Lord Rosrsery’s hands 
—or, to put it more generally, of giving the 
Ministry that clear expression of the national wish 
which is all they require to induce them not to eva- 
cuate Uganda—continues to be performed with no 
slackening of zeal. Meetings and addresses have not 
failed down to the end of the week. English clergy at 
Chester, and Scotch men of business at Leith, have 
met for the same purpose, and have said the same 
things. Moreover, they have said them in the proper way. 
They have taken it for granted that Her MaJesty’s 
Ministers will do what is patriotic, and do it in the 
right way. Whether Government will act through the 
Company or not is a mere question of convenience 
and choice. On that point Ministers may decide. 


But the question whether we are to “maintain the 
“just influence of England within that territory in 


“ Africa which was assigned to this country by the 
On that 


“ Treaty of 1889” is quite another matter. 
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point the answer has been emphatic and affirmative, 
with no exceptidn worth considering seriously. We 
do not know on what principle, which the present 
Cabinet is bound to respect, a | minority of the 
nation should be thought entitled to dictate its policy. 

Captain LuGarp’s address to the Geographical 
Society should in its turn strengthen the hands of all 
men who are desirous to support the firmer and more 
patriotic element of the majority. It is not so much 
that there is anything actually new in Captain LuGarp’s 
speech. The traveller is, no doubt, entitled to take it 
for granted that the stay-at-homes know nothing of 
foreign lands. Still we think that Captain Lucarp does a 
little overrate the number of those who hold what he calls 
the Sahara and Swamp theory of the interior of Africa. 
A majority of Englishmen is, we think, aware that, 
after deducting the Sahara and the swamps, there is a 
good deal left in Africa which is neither sand nor quag- 
mire. It was also already a matter of common know- 
ledge that no part of the continent is more agreeable 
(when we have deducted the quagmire—a very neces- 
sary piece of subtraction) than Uganda. But Captain 
Luearp has restated already known truths with force. 
The favourable picture he gives of all that part of 
the country which is not valley bottom should not 
prove the less persuasive because of the candour 
with which he recognizes the existence of wholly 
disagreeable conditions in the low-lying ground. The 
old device of painting every new country as a Garden 
of Eden has long ceased to be excusable. It had its justi- 
fication in less experienced ages, but to-day it smacks 
too much of the Company prospectus. Captain LuGARD 
avoided the error of following that very bad model. 

It is very well—very right and judicious, indeed— 
to insist on the attractions of Uganda; but we flatter 
ourselves that the country at large is more sincerely 
moved in this matter by considerations different from 
those of profit and loss. Our national honour forbids 
us to go, says the Bishop of CHESTER; and the Leith 
Chamber of Commerce agrees with him substan- 
tially when it says that evacuation would be a re- 
trograde step, disastrous to our interest and prestige. 
The common opinion of such different authorities, 
looking at the question from such different points of 
view, will find support in Captain LuGarp’s speech. 
We do not believe that the most convinced opponent 
of a forward policy (always supposing that it is honest 
conviction which inspires him, and not factiousness) 
can read the end of Captain LuGarp’s speech without 
being converted to the opinion that evacuation is an 
impossible policy for us now. The speaker repeated 
what had been said to him by old chiefs in the country, 
in words which put the duty of Englishmen as plainly 
as it can be put. “ In old times,” said the chiefs, giving 
their reasons for doubting whether they could give him 
support, ‘the white men came to Mruli and Fansera in 
“North Unyoro, and the people did not believe they 
“‘ had come to stay, and would not accept them. But 
“ they built forts and stayed, so the people came. And 
“one day they gathered up their things and went; 
“and Kasareca killed all those people who had 
“been friendly to them.” In this case we have come 
and have built forts, and have promised to stay, and 
have gathered people about us from the Soudan among 
other places, and have supported some of them in civil 
conflicts. Are we now to pack up our things and go, 
leaving the people who trusted us to be killed by 
KaBaREGA or some one else? It is surely better, if 
the words “ national honour” have any meaning, that 
we should hold Uganda at a loss for half a century 
than that we should do such a dishonourable thing. 
As a mere matter of business it is better; for such 
a surrender would be a signal to encourage every form 
of encroachment on our borders in Africa, and would be 


an equally clear warning to all men to give us no help. 


CUB-HUNTING. 


f hee sport of fox-hunting offers infinite variety to those 
who devote themselves to that amusement or, as it 
used to be called in old stories and songs, diversion. The 
fox-hunter must take his pleasure seriously, or he is no fox- 
hunter. He may go out with the hounds six days a week, 
ride to hounds well and gallantly on the finest of horses, 
dress himself to perfection, be the prince of good fellows, 
and yet be no fox-hunter in the eyes of the true fox-hunting 
squire. The true fox-hunter is a country gentleman, who 
lives on his estates, hunts with the hounds of his own 
country every time they go out, no matter what the weather 
is, often also with other packs, never uses the steam covert- 
hack if he can help it, but rides his own covert-hacks long 
distances, and looks upon his sport as one of the most 
important duties of his life, met is no play, but down- 
right hard work, that rejoiceth him even as such. The year 
is divided for him into the fox-hunting season ; the summer 
season, when he takes the keenest interest in heaving about 
puppies at walk, in knowing where vixens have put down 
their cubs, in the Puppy Show, and in the colts that have 
to be broken ; and the cub-hunting season. 

Cub-hunting is not fox-hunting, and if it is taken on its 
own merits, quite apart from any other form of diversion, it 
is one of the prettiest sports imaginable. 

The vixen puts down her cubs about the month of May, 
and has to teach them their country and the way to get 
their own living between that time and the first or second 
week in August, when they are fine young foxes with very 
fluffy fur, which makes them look fresh and handsome. 
Some think that the fox helps the vixen in this arduous 
task; but, as the vixen is very shy in putting down her 
cubs, often in shallow out-of-the-way places, removing them 
as soon as they are old enough to the larger and safer 
earths, it is open to doubt whether the fox condescends to 
notice them at all. Judging by analogy with other beasts 
of the field, it is likely that he knows not the joys or the 
cares of parental affection. 

The huntsman, having made up his pack after the puppy- 
show and completed his drafts and entries, is anxious to 
begin teaching his young hounds and preparing them for 
the hunting season, and that is the main object of cub- 
hunting. Another object is not only to teach young hounds 
what a fox means, but also to teach young foxes what a 
hound means, in which double process many a cub, and 
possibly a young hound or two, lose their lives. A favourite 
puppy of our acquaintance got on the line of an old fox with 
a few old hounds in cub-hunting, ran a long distance, came 
back to the kennel about thirty hours afterwards, and died 
of exhaustion. The old hounds were none the worse, as 
with them it was not an uncommon occurrence. Condition 
in hound or horse is everything. 

Cub-hunting begins as soon as the harvest is over, as 
hounds, to say nothing of horses, going through standing 
corn are supposed to injure the almighty farmer. But, if 
the harvest is very late, the outlying wild districts and the 
great woodlands are resorted to. The cub-hunting season 
may be said to begin as early as convenient in August, and 
end with the last days of October, after which the first fox- 
hunting meets are published. Cub-hunting proper is a 
quasi-maystery. ‘The meets are not published, and have the 
air of being a secret trysting-place of the master, the hunts- 
man, and the whips. The servants wear their last-season 
scarlet, as the hounds know them better in that colour. 
Others dress as they please ; but the good dresser has his 
cub-hunting suit of neat top-boots, brown breeches, and 
dark coat. There always appear at the meet some old 
hunting hands with profound wisdom expressed on their 
countenance, as if inspiration had led them to the spot, of 
whom our hunting squire is sure to be one. This is in the 
early and creamy days of cub-hunting before it ripens into 
fox-hunting, which it gradually does towards the end of 
October. 

To enjoy cub-hunting is not to enjoy one’s bed. The 
huntsman at break of day takes out a very large pack of 
mixed, young and old, hounds, and meets his master at the 
appointed place, which would be near a covert wherein 
litters of cubs are known to be. His young hounds as yet 
are strangers to the fox, but are full of life, fun, and frolic, 
and have, when out at walk, been hunting anything they 
pleased. A hound, with such an exquisite nose as he has, 
must hunt something. Now they have to learn not only what 
a fox is, but what everything else is not. The young hounds 
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have a tendency to follow the huntsman as their particular 
friend; but he knows that the spirit within them will not 
allow them to remain quiet, he therefore makes himself as 
dull and silent as possible. If he hustled about, blowing his 
horn, and craming to the front, the young hounds would 
think it good fun of itself. But as he remains very quiet 
after having sent the old hounds into the covert, the young 
hounds vote it dull, and are eager to go to the first tongue 
they hear just to see what is going on. Soon the hounds 

in full chorus, and the cubs are scattered all over the 
covert ; the old foxes have gone away by virtue of their 
experience of last season, and if a few hounds get on their 
line they are stopped by the whips. A cub soon falls a 
victim to his want of knowledge of the world, and the 
young hounds learn what blood is. A great fuss is made 
over the body of the dead cub to impress the young hounds 
with the idea that these funereal rites are the main objects 
of life. 

Our squire gets up at an early hour and rides his quiet 
old cub-hunter, one of his hacks, a cob, or a pony, either to 
the meet or the covert to be first drawn, and knowing the 
sport, the country, and every hound in the pack, thoroughly 
enjoys in the early autumn the quiet and deliberate process, 
comparatively, of entering the young hounds to their game. 
The sport consists in observing the young hounds and the 
cubs, and not in riding to hounds at a great pace. There 
is no eager anxiety to get through your field, and cram to 
the front at all risks, that you may have a chance to see 
the run, when the man who does not know how to get .a 
good start, or to recover lost ground, is hopelessly out of 
a good thing. All the anxiety, care, etiquette, and some- 
times the vexation, to say nothing of the fatal jealousy, of 
fox-hunting is absent. Cub-hunting is a calm, leisurely 
sport, when nature is very beautiful, the flowers are 
still in bloom, the sun shines warm, and the coverts are 
dense with leaf. There is no crowd of horsemen, and 
no ladies for whom it is necessary to open a gate; 
and, in addition to such negative charms, our Squire, 
who knows every path and every gate, notwithstand- 
ing that silence is golden in cub-hunting, enjoys a 
quiet chat with the master about the young entries, ad- 
mires the form of Hector, the dash of Romulus, and the 
tongue of Harmony, prize-winners at the Puppy Show. The 
charm of cub-hunting consists in the quiet enjoyment of the 
mere hunting of young hounds, chiefly in covert, following 
their own instincts, but taking their lessons from the older 
hounds, their encouragement from the huntsman, and their 
ratings by way of reproof from the whips. They are 
severely stopped from riot—that is hare, rabbit, &c.—but 
whipeord is used more for its sound than its sting. The 
whips, however, are to teach the young idea that their 
natural foods—hare, rabbit, sheep, deer—are unworthy of 
notice, and the fox alone is fit to regale their delicate noses. 

The hunting-man in the country learns a great deal 
in cub-hunting that is useful to him in fox-hunting. 
If he goes out regularly he will know where the foxes 
are to be found, and their running; the same fox will 
usually take the same line in the same season. He will 
know the changes that have taken place in the country 
during the summer, when the riding-paths in coverts 
have been altered by growth or by cutting, for example, 
and he will learn how best to get through a difficult 
bit of country, or where the huntsman crosses a bad 
place. True cub-hunting is to be found in the early 
part of the season ; as the young hounds enter it gradually 
grows into fox-hunting; more people appear at the covert 
side, especially as the time of meeting gets later, and 
towards the end of October it assumes more the character of 
fox-hunting, and a good fox may be run. We hold, how- 
ever, that to run a good fox in cub-hunting is not the right 
et In cub-hunting the short-running foxes should be 
killed, the more the better, and the good foxes should be 
left for the great sport. Gamekeepers like to see foxes 
killed in cub-hunting. One of their wiles is to get rid of 
the old foxes, and feed the cubs themselves with rabbits, 
&ec.; in this way the cubs get fat, comparatively tame, 
know no country but their own native covert, and fall easy 
victims to a large cub-hunting pack. The keeper is then 
rewarded for the number of cubs he has shown, having 
removed the parents, who would have taught them their 
cunning. Huntsmen and keepers are apt to shift litters— 
to take them out from one place and put them down in 
another more convenient perhaps for both—which entails 
artificial feeding, and the loss of the vixen’s lessons in 


wisdom. A fox once handled, according to Jack Russell, i 
no good for two years. 

In the great hunting Shires the whole fox-hunting pro- 
ceeding is more or less ceremonious, occasioned by the 
number of people who take part in it for many various 
reasons, and it is almost reduced to riding to hounds. In 
the outlying provinces there is still to be found hunting for 
hunting’s sake. In the Shires the cub-hunter is a horse used 
for that purpose, and the hunter is kept and trained for 
the fox-hunting season. In the provinces the hunter is 
often taken out to get gradually into condition by sober 
cub-hunting for long hours, and we venture to think the 
condition of hunters is better understood sometimes in the 
provinces by a sportsman with a horse or two, for in- 
stance, trained by himself, than it is in the Shires, where 
there are second horsemen out, where hunters are trained 
by the grooms, and where there are all sorts of such-like 
luxuries. 

The cub-hunting season is now over, and the young 
hounds and the young foxes are both well fitted for the 
fox-hunting season, when neither are any longer considered 
or talked of as youthful. The cubs are foxes, and know to 
their cost the sound of the huntsman’s horn, and the pup- 
pies are hounds only known by a few to be in their first 
season ; they have assumed all the airs and manners of the 
older hounds. 


PICTURE GALLERIES. 


HE exhibition of the Institute of Painters in Oil, 
though it numbers over six hundred pictures, both 
small and great, is by no means notable for high average 
achievement, or for conspicuous excellence in single exam- 
ples. We do not recall, in fact, an exhibition of the Insti- 
tute so undistinguished. The unusual predominance of land- 
scape cannot be held responsible for the want of distinction in 
other descriptions of work, for the more capable and attrac- 
tive portion of the exhibition is undoubtedly the product of 
landscape-painters. Portraiture, for example, is but slightly 
represented, and figure subjects are strangely few, and for 
the most part decidedly insignificant. Pictures that tell a 
story, or deal with incident; pictures of the sea, or coast 
marines, still-life studies, and so forth, are as fully shown, 
to speak by the number, as previously. Yet there is little 
among these that claims our attention. Sir James Linton, 
as if to emphasize the prominence of landscape, is himself 
an exemplar in this branch of art, having abandoned, 
temporarily we must hope, those studies of the heroic or 
adorable personages of romance or history which have 
charmed us in past exhibitions. In the West room we 
have two paintings by Sir James Linton, “ Sweetwater ” 
(150), a study of park-like scenery, and “ Approaching 
Michaelmas” (143), a rural subject of the kind that 
appeals to the sentimental traveller. These are somewhat 
prosaic transcripts, unpleasantly dark in tone, and too 
suggestive of the artist's literal acceptation of an eighteenth- 
century critic’s view of landscape as made up of the “ dead 
pieces of nature.” Such vitality as Sir James Linton’s 
third painting “The Old Story” (244)—is 
entirely due to the figures, which are expressive enough, 
though we cannot say the version of the old story is 
particularly interesting. Mr. R. W. Allan’s summer sea 
under the influence of brilliant sunshine and brisk 
air—“ The Breezy Blue” (13)—has excellent freshness 
and force. In “A Sussex Lane” (103), Mr. Wimperis 
presents one of the finest of his broad and luminous 
studies of landscape, illuminated by changeful gleams 
and shadowed by the torn and flying clouds of a windy 
sky. Mr. Claude Hayes is a painter of landscape to 
whom the term colourist is rightly ascribed, and in his 
“ Berkshire Pastoral” (367), and to a still greater degree in 
the smaller picture, “ On a Surrey Common” (4), his sensi- 
tive perception of the magic and mystery of colour is con- 
vincingly revealed. Mr. Leslie Thomson also is of the com- 
y of colourists, as is proclaimed by his admirable canvas 
“Clay Barges” (118), where a forlorn and unattractive 
land of clay-delvers and puddlers forms the subject of this 
veracious and accomplished student of landscape. In the 
same room we note Mr. Thomas Pyne’s strong and sincere 
Hampshire landscape, “At Ringwood” (40), and Mr, 
Pickering’s large study of a rocky ravine and river-pool, 
“A River Sanctuary” (94), very broadly handled, yet 
marked by minute and conscientious observation of nature, 
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More attractive with the general, however, must be Mr’ 
Pickering’s impressive “ Dream of Home” (486), an old 
half-timber mansion, a “home of ancient peace,” with its 
tranquil garden and pond, old trees and out-buildings, in 
the solemn light of a lowering evening sky. 

In the Central room we find one of Mr. John Reid's 
clever character-studies of the showman’s life, “ Toby’s 
Rehearsal” (283), and in the West gallery “ A Gipsy 
Queen” (469), by the same painter, is so persuasive and 
actual as to revive in you many a memory of the vagrom 
life on the road. s, also, we have in Mr. Raven 
Hill’s “ Bank Holiday” (324), and capital studies these are 
of the stray revellers of the streets, with concertina in hand, 
bellowing some popular ditty. “ A Skirmish near Tangier” 
(483), by Mr. Aubrey Hunt, is a spirited work, though the 
horse and rider are suggestive rather of a fantasia than a 
fray. Byron’s line “ Ye stars! which are the poetry of 
heaven” might have been inscribed under Mr. Fahey’s 
night-piece, “ The Gulf of Spezia by Starlight” (339), for 
there is something of poetic vision, as well as undoubted 
cleverness, in the artist’s treatment of a very difficult 
subject. In the East room are Mr. Aumonier’s “ Sussex 
Hayfield” (422), and Mr. Alfred East’s decorative and 
beautiful “ Clairwin Valley” (513), the more notable 
landscapes that remain for notice. Mr. John Collier’s 
woodland picture, “In a Beechwood” (625), is marked by 
the painter’s unfaltering realism. The textures and forms 
of mossy boulders and tree-stems, erect or fallen, are ren- 
dered with unimpeachable truth in this admirable study of 
“beechen green and shadows numberless.” Of the por- 
traits, Mr. Shannon’s one contribution (97) is the one 
example that commands attenticn. 

At Suffolk Street, the Society of British Artists have 
formed an exhibition that is fully equal, if water-colours are 
included, and the making of pictures be an industrial pur- 
suit, to the show at the Institute. Here, again, we have a 
prodigious array of paintings that possess no kind of interest 
for the lover of art, passing before which the sparsely-sown 
works of real charm and accomplishment move us with 
the surprise that is felt by the wanderer in some new 
suburban district when he chances upon some picturesque 
Augustan or early Georgian house. Mr. Glendenning’s 
“ Adversity” (65), with its effective figures, as an unforced 
note of pathos, in a delicately-harmonized landscape of cool, 
ows greys, is one of these pleasurable instances. Mr. 

. W. A. Rouse’s more robust work, “ A Southerly Wind 
and a Stormy Sky” (15), and Mr. Pickering’s “ Autumn 
Gust” (59), an elm-edged cornfield with belated harvest 
under a dark, rainy sky, are excellent studies of the more 
boisterous moods of Nature. The same kind of veracity— 
the realism that is not that of the copyist or spiritless 
transcriber—must be claimed for Mr. John Reid’s coast- 
scene, with fisherfolk, “The Storm” (103). Mr. Wyke 
Bayliss shows a variety of architectural drawings in water- 
colour—the Cathedrals of Milan, Cologne, Siena, and 
Florence supply the material for some of these interesting 
studies—and one painting, the “ Votive Chapel in the 
Abbey Royal, St. Valéry-sur-Somme ” (131), which is one of 
the most elaborate and successful of the artist’s architectural 
interiors. Mr. Frank Brangwyn’s “ Pilots, Puerta de 
Passages” (68) is extremely clever, but a little too assertive 
in its literal record of the extremely transient impression 
of dazzlement produced on him who suddenly from a 
darkened room into the glow and heat and reverberated 
light of a Southern sky. The vivid blotches of colour 
reflected in the blue water in Mr. Brangwyn’s picture 
positively wound the eye by their crudity, and, with the 
unatmospheric background of terraced hillside, may be 
likened to some garish, many-coloured patchwork quilt 
of fantastic composition. The picture, in short, is not an 
example of well-tempered realism. In “ Tarifa, Spain” 
(222), Mr. Brangwyn depicts the Mediterranean as a sea of 
indigo, with opaque shadows in the lifting swell, and scarce 
any graduation of surface light. Mr. Yeend King’s charm- 
ing landscape, “A Mill on the Ouse” (155), is both in 
colour and quality finer than his more elaborate work at 
the Institute. An unhackneyed subject, yet one that must 
appeal to the imaginative painter, is successfully handled by 

r. A. W. Strutt—* In the Hush of Night” (173)—whose 
study of the soft light of the rising moon on the plumage of 
swans floating on some rushy mere is both skilful and poetic 
in effect. ough somewhat cold in colour, Mr. Robert 


Sauber’s “ Diana ” (78) is a decorative design of considerable 
merit. 


At the Goupil Gallery there is a collection of paintin 
and drawings Adolphe Hervier, which 
man’s” exhibition of exceptional interest to the lover of 
landscape art. Hervier died in 1878, in his sixtieth year. 
By friendship, rather than in a topographical sense, he was 
associated with the Barbizon painters. There is nothing 
especially Barbizonian in his work or his method of study, 
for he sought the material for his admirable landscapes not 
in one locality, but in many widely-different districts of 
France. But no one who studies his sincere and very in- 
dividual paintings would dispute his rightful place in the 
company of Rousseau and Troyon, between whom Gautier 
placed him. In such woodland scenes as the “ Landscape ” 
(36), “Old Oaks, Forest of St. Germain,” and “ Forest of 
Fontainebleau” (21), there is indeed more than a sugges- 
tion of Rousseau in the painter’s style, and in the simple 
yet imposing force of presentation. Like Constable, Hervier 
was an untiring observer of nature, and would address him- 
self to variations on a theme that attracted him with the 
enthusiasm of a devotee. Many an old farmyard, with its 
picturesque surroundings, has he painted in Normandy or 
Picardy—* Old Houses ” (8), “ Farmyard in Normandy ” (4), 
“Stable-yard ” (22), “A Woodland Farm” (44)—with in- 
exhaustible interest in the subject. In such rural scenes, 
and in the freedom of wide treeless plains, of hillsides set 
about with gaunt windmills, Hervier seems to have found a 
keen delight. Beautiful in colour, and completely artistic 
in style, as these delightful paintings are, their simple and 
unadorned truth is one of their chief charms. As you leok 
at the wonderful painting of windmills, “ Moulin de la 
Galette” (12), with its spacious sky of vast and ragged 
clouds lit by transient pale gleams of the sun, the very wind 
smites you, fresh with scents of the high and bare hills. 
Constable’s studies of the Downs near Brighton are not 
more effectively handled ; while in the drawings of Hervier, 
of which a fine and varied selection is on show at the Goupil 
Gallery, there will be found material for examination as 
interesting as Constable’s own. 

At the Burlington Gallery, in Old Bond Street, Mr. 
Charles Sainton’s drawings in silver point comprise some 
charming and clever studies of the premiére danseuse of the 
ballet—on the stage, or “going on” as in “The Last 
Touch,” or in the dressing-room (14), with certain studies 
of the figure of a visionary kind, inspired by a vein of 
fancy that is graceful as well as unforced. Of the latter 
description we have examples in “ Will o’ the Wisp” (15), 
in “A Spider’s Web” (21), a pretty and decidedly i 
siren, and in “‘ A Bacchante” (7). 

An exhibition well representative of the artistic work of 
the late Charles Robertson is open at the Galleries of the 
Fine Art Society, New Bond Street. Probably there are 
few members of the Royal Water-Colour Society whose 
drawings are better known than these interesting studies of 
Eastern scenery and society, of East-coast backwaters, and 
English rural districts. They have before now been col- 
lected for exhibition, and they will thoroughly repay the 
attention of visitors to the present well-varied collection. 


A GERMAN VIEW OF THE LONG-DISTANCE RIDE, 


Now that the shouting is over, and the heroes of the 

hour—the hosts and the guests—have finally said 
good-bye and turned once more to the dull routine of winter 
quarters, it is interesting to note what is thought by prac- 
tical soldiers abroad as to the value, from a service stand- 

int, of the unique race lately accomplished in Germany. 
We in England have been at no pains to conceal our 
opinions about it, and in these columns a week or two 
ago views were expressed which appear to coincide with 
those that have been heard from every quarter of the 
kingdom. But our notions on equitation have but little 
in common with those of foreigners on the subject, and, 
however justly we may claim to take the lead so far as 
sporting horsemanship is concerned, we cannot afford to 
despise Continental opinion where aught that appertains to 
the training of cavalry is in question. Many of us will, 
therefore, turn with interest to A article which —_ = 
appeared in the leading German military paper, where 
aethtesns ride is discussed in regard to the practical 
value of the lessons it has taught us. 

The writer, who throughout adopts a most impartial and 
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reasonable tone, begins by frankly admitting that the long- 
distance rides, which appear to be viewed with so much favour 
by foreign officers of late years, can never vie with riding across 
country as a means of developing that decision, quickness, and 
resourcefulness which are so essential to every cavalry soldier. 

He places hunting, therefore, first amongst the sports which 
should be encouraged amongst officers, and his opinion will 
be endorsed with acclamation by every colonel who com- 
mands a regiment on this side of the Channel. But the 
German officer adds that more than pluck, good horseman- 

ship and an “eye for country” is requisite for a leader 
of cavalry. He should understand how to cover long 
distances on the road with the least possible distress to the 
animals he and his men bestride, and it is as necessary for 
him to be a good horsemaster as it is for him to be master 
of his horse. The art of getting the most out of horsefiesh 

on the line of march is one which needs study and practice 

to every whit the same extent as do race-riding or the haute 

école, and therefore these feats of endurance should form part 

of an officer’s education as well as those upon the tan or 

between the flags. To cover many miles with success a man 

must first of all study his own condition, and while he makes 

his charger fit, must not forget to render himself so too. He 

should carefully watch how his horse takes its food, and vary 

the amount of it, the time of feeding, and the nature of 
the forage, so as to eusure that the animal derives the 

maximum amount of benefit from the nourishment it takes. 

Then he should endeavour by experiment to discover the 

pace which suits its conformation best, and the most, 
judicious manner of varying it, so as to afford relief to the 

muscles, and yet get over the ground. The particular pace 

that best suits the animal having been arrived at, it should 

be trained to go at that pace evenly and methodically, and 

with the regularity of a machine. And care should be 

taken never to stretch the bow to the utmost, or the 

subsequent reaction will more than counterbalance the pre- 

sent gain. Thus it is that a man will learn to watch the 

animal closely and sympathetically, will come to know by 

experience when he must check it, or when he may venture 

to press it forward. A careful, observant rider like a good 

coachman will note signs of fatigue or distress where another 

in his excitement will overlook them, while it is by the head 

rather than by the hand or leg that success in rapid marching 

is to be attained, and horse and man can be brought to their 

journey’s end in such condition as will render them equal 

to renewed exertion on the morrow. We note with pleasure 

that the foreign critic holds that it is only when this is so 

that, viewed from the military standpoint, long distances 
can be said to have been successfully accomplished. 


It was because of the encouragement to study a branch 
of professional knowledge that would be given by it that 
the announcement of the great competition between 
Berlin and Vienna was hailed with delight by officers in 
both the greatarmies. Properly conducted, valuable lessons 
might have been supplied and really useful experience 
gained. Have the hopes which were roused in many bosoms 
been substantiated? “If we are to be just and candid 
even against ourselves,” the German officer says, “ we must 
answer No.” In place of what is usually spoken of as a 
distance ride, a race (at least in so far as the majority of the 
competitors were concerned) took place, an abnormally long 
one of the exact length of 357 miles 518 yards, certainly, 
but still a race; and it is because of this fact that the so- 
called distance ride was a failure. To have succeeded in 
accomplishing such a distance at an average pace of some 
four German miles (or about fifteen and a half of our own) 
in three hours, including the inevitable halts for refresh- 
ment, remains a wonderful performance, and any one who 
compassed it is to be congratulated. Indeed, it may be 
admitted, thinks our German friend, that all those who 
arrived at their destination on horseback achieved a feat 
of which they have reason to plume themselves. In 
the hunting-field and on the racecourse, if man or 
beast is to show any pluck or dash at all, there 
must be occasional accidents, and some must even prove 
fatal. Whether, however, even the most splendid prize 
would compensate a rider for what he must feel when he 
thinks of the glazing eye of the good horse which he 
watched dying from the effects of the over-exertion that he 
had subjected it to, is another question which he clearly 
holds a strong opinion about, but which he prefers to leave 
unexpressed. As a typical example of a sport which officers 
may indulge in with advantage and amusement, it is clear, 


indeed, from the tenor of the article we are referring to, 
that the Berlin-Vienna fiasco is regarded with as little 
favour in Germany as over here. The criticism, however, 
is not merely destructive, but suggestions are thrown out 
with a view to making such competitions in future alike 
more humane and more instructive. It is probable that 
the patronage which was bestowed on the trial of endurance 
just over, and the attention it everywhere aroused, will 
cause a fashion for these exercises to set in, and that many 
more on a smaller scale will in future be heard of. It is 
therefore suggested that, in the conditions of all other such 
competitions, a clause should be inserted which should 
specify that no one should be considered eligible for a 
prize whose horse was not perfectly sound when it reached 
the goal, and that, moreover, prizes should be given only 
to those riders whose chargers showed a degree of fitness for 
further exertion which was satisfactory to the judges. Of 
course, with such a modification of the rules we should 
probably never get “record” performances, and would be 
left ignorant usually as to how much better a horse might 
have done had he been harder pressed. No doubt, too, 
there would be many heartburnings where a horse un- 
luckily lamed close to the journey’s end, and, yet otherwise 
fit and well, might be disqualified. Men, however, must be 
prepared for such miscarriages, and must accept them with 
resignation as the fortune of war, while there should be no 
difficulty in appointing judges whose award would command 
confidence and respect. Englishmen will, we imagine, 
endorse these views, and will hold that, unless thus ‘carried 
out, long-distance competitions will teach us nothing, and 
will disgust all lovers of horseflesh. 


The concluding part of the article in which the German 
officer discusses the relative performances of his comrades 
and the Austrians is especially interesting, and is marked 
by a generosity of spirit which cannot be too highly com- 
mended. He begins by frankly admitting that the Aus- 
trians showed an undoubted superiority over his own 
countrymen. The manner in which this superiority has 
been explained away in certain quarters does not, however, 
seem to him to be satisfactory. It has been said that the 
Austrians, having to cross the hilly portion of the route in 
the beginning of the ride, when their horses were fresh, thus 
gained an advantage over their opponents, who had to face the 
slopes with horses weary after a prolonged strain. He does 
not deny that there is a little, certainly, to be said on the 
part of those who hold these views; but he points out that 
the soft sandy stretches which the Southerners had to traverse, 
on horses accustomed to harder ground, did not by any means 
tend to render their task easier; and he is not satisfied, 
therefore, that their success can be accounted for by this 
argument. On the other hand, more legitimate explana- 
tions are, he considers, to be found ; first of all in the excel- 
lence of the breed of horses to be found in Austro- Hungary, 
where a most rational system of breeding and rearing is 
adopted, and where there are wide open plains over which the 
young stock roam at will and grow strong and sinewy on 
abundant pastures. The clean limbs and sound feet and 
joints which distinguish these animals are the outcome of 
decades of careful breeding and management, and the 
Austrians of to-day are reaping the benefit of their fore- 
fathers’ wisdom. But, after all, the real cause of defeat 
lies elsewhere than in these facts, although they were 
greatly instrumental in the result, and German oflicers must 
not conceal from themselves the truth, says their comrade. 
For the last thirty years long-distance riding has been 
studied, and practised, although on a less heroic scale than in 
the present instance, throughout the armies of the dual 
monarchy, and that the experience gained has been turned 
to good account is witnessed by the results they have good 
cause to be proud of. The German generously acknow- 
ledges the superiority of his opponents, and, like an honour- 
able foe, does not seek to raise any specious excuses to impeach 
the justice of the award, His suggestions, we hope, may 
be carried out, should a novelty develop into an annual 
custom ; but we would venture to add yet another which 
will be necessary if any data worthy of our attention are 
to be derived from the contests. Unless every rider is 
obliged to carry the same given weight, we fail to see how 
fairness is to be obtained, or how we are to gauge the re- 
lative merit of the performances. Weight is a factor which 
we cannot afford to leave out of sight where the exertions 
of the horse and his rider are concerned, and its importance 
is especially great where exercises—which, after all, are 
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chiefly valuable as a means of testing or developing military 
efficiency and those qualities in an officer which are instru- 
mental in bringing one branch at least of it about—are 
undertaken. 


MONEY MATTERS, 


= rise in its rate of discount by the Bank of England 
was promptly followed last week by an advance in its 
rate by the Imperial Bank of Germany. The Directors of 
the Bank of England then began to borrow upon Consols, 
the value of money in the open market decidedly rose, and 
on Thursday it was generally expected that the Bank-rate 
would again be put up. But it was not. 

The enhancement of the value of money has come as a 
surprise upon the market; for trade is not improving— 
quite the contrary—and though speculation is somewhat 
more active than it was in the summer, it is still very stag- 
nant. There is nothing, then, in the state of business to 
account for the movement ; it is entirely due to the with- 
drawals of gold from London, chiefly for Russia. At this 
season of the year there is always a demand for gold by the 
Scotch banks; but the metal returns in a few weeks, and 
therefore the withdrawals would have little effect upon the 
market if they stood alone. There are simir demands 
for Egypt and other countries to move the crops, as the 
phrase goes; but those demands likewise recur every year, 
and in themselves are too regular to have much influence 
upon the market. ‘Thirdly, the Austro-Hungarian Govern- 
ment intends shortly to bring out a great loan for about 20 
millions sterling, and it would, therefore, be contrary to its 
interest to disturb the European money markets. The 
Austro-Hungarian withdrawals, then, were sure to be 
regulated with an eye to the effect upon the value of money, 
and, in fact, as soon as rates began to rise in London the 
withdrawals ceased, and now it is understood that the con- 
templated loan will not be brought out until the spring. 
What has really compelled the Bank of England and the 
Imperial Bank of Germany to act so energetically, and what 
not impossibly may lead to even higher rates before long, 
is the action of the Russian Government. According to a 
semi-official statement in the Journal de St.-Pétersbourg, 
telegraphed to all our daily contemporaries on Monday, 
the Russian Government has at the present time in St. 
Petersburg, and standing to its credit with its agents 
abroad, about 96 millions sterling. Yet the Russian 
Government has for some time past been withdrawing 
immense sums in gold from its foreign agents, and more 
particularly from Messrs, Bleichrider of Berlin. Why it 
should do so is puzzling every observer, and is causing 
unexpressed but very real anxiety amongst the most 
judicious. It will be recollected that the Russian Govern- 
ment was compelled, last year, to forbid the export of all 
kinds of grain; consequently, that the exports fell off 
disastrously. Further, it will be recollected that, on account 
of famine, there was an extraordinary relief expenditure, 
amounting, according to the Controller of the Empire, 
to 74 millions sterling, reckoning the rouble at 2s. of our 
money. It will also be borne in mind that all through 
this year there has been an extraordinary expenditure 
on account of famine and cholera, that for the greater 
part of the year the prohibition of exports continued, and 
that the harvest has again been very bad. It seems 
perfectly certain, therefore, that Russia has no means 
of her own to meet all the payments she has to make 
in Western Europe for interest, stores, war material, 
political purposes, famine relief, and the like, unless she 
sends gold, But, instead of sending gold, she is actually 
taking it from London and Berlin, She attempted to raise 
a loan of 20 millions sterling in Paris in the autumn of last 
year, and got only about 12 millions sterling, and all through 
the summer she has been trying to raise another loan, either 
in Paris or in Berlin, or both, without success. Why, then, 
it is not unnatural to ask, should Russia be accumulating a 
gold fund of not far short of 100 millions sterling, if we are 
to believe the Russian Government itself, while it has such 
a difficulty in meeting its obligations abroad? At home, it 
will be recollected, there is no coin in circulation; the 
money consists of the notes of the Imperial Bank, and the 
Government, therefore, can pay for all internal expendi- 
ture, whatever be its object, simply by printing new 
notes. The natural reply that will occur to every one 
is that Russia is preparing for war, If so, it is little 


wonder that there should be very real, though unexpressed, 
apprehension in every money market in Europe. But, 
whatever the explanation of the Russian policy may be, it 
is certain that Russia at the nt time is disturbing all 
European money markets, is disappointing all calculations 
of bankers and merchants, and is creating a very uncom- 
fortable feeling ; and if she continues the policy she is now 
pursuing, it is quite ible that we may have a 5 per cent. 
rate before the year is out, and possibly even that may not 
prove sufficient. 

Up to Wednesday morning the general expectation in 
the City was that on Thursday the Directors of the Bank 
of England would raise their rate of discount to 4 per cent. 
As pointed out above, the gold withdrawals have become 
dangerously large. It was believed that they would con- 
tinue on the same scale, and as the Bank was borrowing on 
Consols, and the 3 per cent. rate had been made effective, it 
seemed a natural inference that there would be a change. 
Apparently, however, on Wednesday some information 
reached the Directors which induced them to do nothing 
for the present. Without being in the confidence of the 
Directors, it is impossible to say whether the decision is wise 
or not. If they act vigorously so as to continue to make 
the rate effective, they will, of course, be in a position 
to do anything necessary should the occasion arise; 
and that this ought to be done is evident from the fact 
that during the week ended Wednesday night gold amount- 
ing to 704,000/. was withdrawn from the Bank, while in 
the open market as much as 78s. 1¢. per ounce was paid 
for the metal. In other words, the great houses which 
exported the gold were so anxious to avoid going to the 
Bank of England that they paid more for the metal in the 
open market than it would have cost them had they 
withdrawn it from the Bank. It is incumbent, then, 
upon the Directors to do everything requisite to protect 
their reserve. 

The tenders sent in to the India Council, on Wednesday, 
for bill and telegraphic transfers on the Presidency Trea- 
suries were disappointingly low, and the price of silver, 
therefore, fell in the afternoon to 39)d. per oz., and the 
next day to 38} 3d. per oz. There has likewise been a fall 
in New York. It is very evident, indeed, that the principal 
mining Companies have been holding back stocks for some 
time past. They were frightened by the heavy fall a few 
months ago, and they hoped to steady the market by 
stopping their sales. As soon, however, as there was a 
recovery in the price, and they began to offer silver on a 
very moderate scale, the market again shows a tendency to 
give way. By great care and judgment the fall may be 
postponed ; but everything seems to point to an inevitable 
decline before very long. 

There are rumours, apparentiy well founded, that the 
leading members of Lord Herschell’s Committee are in 
favour of a gold standard for India. It may well be doubted 
whether a gold standard without a gold currency is praec- 
ticable ; for ourselves, we do not believe that it is. And 
even if it were, we are convinced that it would be very 
injurious to India. But, however that may be, if the 
Committee reports in favour of such a policy, there will 
certainly be alarm in the silver market, and a sharp fall. 
Whatever the details of the plan may be, every one will 
conclude that sooner or later the adoption of a gold standard 
will necessitate the stoppage of silver coinage for private 
parties, and that will mean a further serious depreciation of 
the metal. 

The stock markets have been lifeless this week. The 
expectation of an advance in the Bank-rate to 4 per cent. 
was calculated to check business, but far more serious is the 
influence of the fears excited by the action of Russia, If, 
as the semi-ofticial Journal de St.-Péersbourg asserts, Russia 
has already nearly 100 millions sterling in gold, of which 
between 15 and 20 millions sterling are abroad, it is obvious 
that, if she likes, she can throw all the money markets of 
Europe into confusion; and it is further evident that she 
must have very serious objects in view when she continually 
disquiets the markets. Naturally, the fear is that she is 
preparing for war, and that fear, if it spreads, will not 
merely stop business upon the Stock Exchanges, but will 
create alarm and bring on a heavy fall. The whole condi- 
tion of the Continent, too, is disquieting, and any accident 
may cause a break on the Bourses. In New York the near 
approach of the Presidential election is weighing upon the 
Stock Exchange, while the money market is stringent. In 
India the currency uncertainty, together with the depre- 
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ciation of silver, is unfavourable to enterprise. In Austral- 
asia the financial crisis continues. At home the depression 
in agriculture is deepening, trade is getting worse, and the 
numbers of the unemployed are week by week growing 


larger 


Markets have not changed very much this week. Consols 
closed on Thursday at 96}, a rise compared with the pre- 
ceding Thursday of }. India Sterlings are unaltered, and 
there is little to report in Colonials. Victoria Three and 
a Half per Cents, however, closed at 92, a rise of §. In 
the Home Railway market*the movements are generally 
downwards. Brighton “ A” closed on Thursday at 1524, 
a fall compared with the preceding Thursday of 23; 
Caledonian Undivided closed at 116%, a fall of 4; Great 
Western closed at 1633, a fall of 3, and North-Eastern 
closed at 154, a fall of 1. In the American market the 
movements, though generally not considerable, are for the 
most part upwards. Beginning with the purely specula- 
tive (which are not suited to investors), Erie shares closed 
on Thursday at 274, a rise compared with the preceding 
Thursday of 4; but Union Pacific closed at 41, a fall of 2. 
Coming next to the dividend-paying shares, Louisville and 
Nashville closed at 701, a fall of }; Lake Shore closed at 
1374, a rise of #; while Illinois Central closed at 1054, a rise 
of 2¢- There is little to report concerning the Argentine 
market. Buenos Ayres and Pacific Seven per Cent. Prefer- 
ence closed at 23-6, a fall compared with the preceding Thurs- 
day of 1; but Central Argentine closed at 72-3, a rise of 
Argentine Government Five per Cents of ’86 closed at 704, 
a rise of 4, and the Funding Loan closed at 67}, a rise of 4. 
Brazilian Four and a Halfs closed at 72, a fall of 14; Chilian 
Four and a Halfs closed at 91, a rise of 4; German Threes 
closed at 85, a rise of 4; Greeks of ’84 closed at 65, a rise 
of 12; while Portuguese closed at 24%, a fall of 2; and 
Spanish closed at 623, a fall of 2. 


THE BANCROFT AMATEUR DRAMATIC CLUB. 


HE first performance by the members of this Club 
took place last week at St. George’s Hall, when the 
representation of She Stoops to Conquer was preceded— 
with the permission of Mr. Henry Irving, whose kindly in- 
terest in the amateur never fails—by Bygones,a pretty little 
lay by Mr. Pinero, wherein Miss Adela Drayton played 
brightly as Ruby, and Mr. D, Lewin-Mannering acted with 
quaint tenderness as an elderly foreign professor, whom a fit 
of feminine pique nearly places in possession of Ruby’s hand. 
Although this is a new club, it must not be supposed that 
the members are necessarily novices. On the contrary, 
some of them are decidedly old hands so far as experience 
is concerned, and have achieved reputations in the amateur 
theatrical world. It is the more remarkable, therefore, 
that the very experience which might be considered to 
qualify them to undertake old English comedy should not 
have had the less obvious, but much more practical effect, 
of warning them from facing so severe a test. Not that the 
performance was by any means a bad one, but the modern 
manner is so hard to get rid of that the ordinary amateur 
who succeeds in throwing it off is a decided rarity. In this 
case, the courage to grapple with Goldsmith’s comedy was 
backed up by a good deal of determination to succeed in it, 
which must be taken as a justification of the attempt. Miss 
E. Chester possesses both the sprightliness and the dignity 
necessary for Miss Hardcastle, and must be commended for 
a careful rendering of the part. Mr. Cliff Keane’s Tony 
had some extremely good points, but his method is too 
grt of Mr. Albert Chevalier tempered by a West- 
End refinement of speech, and both he and his companions 
were far too nervous to infuse any spirit either into the 
alehouse song or the “‘ We are the boys That fear no noise” 
exit. The one was whispered and the other whined. Miss 
Georgina Kuhe was a girlish Miss Neville, Mr. Martin 
Cahill a sound Squire Hardcastle, Mrs. Royal-Dawson 
an imposing Mrs. Hardcastle, and Messrs. Dawson 
Milward and Wellesley Forbes played young Marlow 
and Hastings with some dash, but very little firmness. 
Taken altogether, the performance was creditable to the 
club. It is not fair to expect amateurs to do this class of 
work, and they ought not to challenge criticism on their 
efforts in this direction. What they endeavour to repre- 


sent is so far removed from anything within their own 
experience that they stand at a hopeless disadvantage, un- 
less they give an amount of study to the subject which 
should qualify them to change their status altogether. The 
Committee, in view of the difficulties attending upon the 
formation of a new club, were compelled to submit to some 
delay in bringing about the present performance, but hope to 
arrange another before the end of the year. For that occa- 
sion, let them provide a play with more familiar surround- 
ings, and if they bestow upon it the same amount of skill 
and labour they have given to She Stoops to Conquer, the 
result will reward them far better. 


THE GOLFER'S TEMPER. 


HAT “lookers-on see most of the game” is a proverb 
which holds good on the links. Golf is a game which 

can be very thoroughly appreciated by the spectator, and 
those who never have, and who never will, handle a club 
can yet be keen critics, both as to the situations of the 


game, and on the conduct of the player in the said situ-— 


ations. He need never himself have taken “a full shot” 
to know whether the ball has been well or ill struck. 
His ear is quite as keenly attuned as is that of the agonized 
golfer himself to all the sounds which instantly convey 
“ topping,” “ heeling and toeing,” “ missing the globe,” or 
“ taking the ground”; and, if he is of the right sbdrt, his 
heart will go away with a well-struck ball, as freely and 
lightly as does that of the truly happy golfer of the minute. 
The experienced bystander learns to judge distances, and 
knows all the unutterable feelings which are conveyed by 
the words “a bad lie.” He requires no interpreter when 
the foremost caddie, with a horrible gesture of the hand, 
ruthlessly conveys the meaning that the ball is down in 
bunker or sea; and, if he is a true friend, he will take a 
look at the scenery while the golfer hastens to his appointed 
lace. 

4 It is, as we say, a game which the uninitiated can under- 
stand, and the student in human character can learn many 
edifying and amusing lessons as he follows, what ought to 
be on his part, a silent, if critical, course round the links. 

The temper and moods of the golfer might be grouped 
under as many heads as are the points of a Scotch sermon. 
One thing may be confidently asserted—that the man who. 
plays a good game, and is neither depressed with himself nor 
cross to his partner on those days of anguish when he is 
“ off his game,” is a man of truly heroic mould. It needs 
not to ask his name and profession, they may be learnt in 
good time; but before then the wise onlooker will have 
silently ranked him in the foremost ranks of those who 
govern and control men’s lives. We remember being 
amused by hearing an earnest adorer of an eminent states- 
man asking, in tones of unnecessary unction, whether the 
great man “showed his statesmanship in his golf.” The 
question was put to one who had been beaten by the states- 
man the previous day. “ He played infernally well yester- 
day,” was the morose and injured answer, and the deeper 
question as to whether his game shadowed forth his policy 
was treated as a matter of supreme indifference. 

We do not remember at this minute hearing that any of 
those men who are loosely styled “eminent” in any of the 
walks of life (unless, indeed, it be some among “ the sons of 
the manse”) are “scratch” in the royal game. Probably 
their opportunities of learning or of practising are few and 
far between, An archbishop once said with a smile that he 
would like to play, but that it would not do te be seen 
“beginning,” and the hearer, thinking of the sight that 
the beginner presents, silently agreed. 

There are politicians who would have been the better for 
“beginning” in early youth. Had Mr, Morley and Sir 
William Harcourt been caught young and sent out in couples 
Mr. Morley might have grown the skin which he lacks, 
while trying to get out of a bunker, chaffed, as we feel cer- 
tain he would have been, by Sir William Harcourt, stand- 
ing on the edge. And Mr. Chamberlain might have learnt 
earlier in life among the goodly and mixed company that 
meet on any links, that he me | not look on every one who 
has the misfortune not to be municipally born, as common 
and unclean. We can even imagine Sir George Trevelyan 
growing nerves in that healthy life, and his morbid clinging 
to shibboleths passing out of him as he struck his balls; 
but here imagination fails ; we can only picture him missing 
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the globe and returning to his hotel looking dejected and 
heartbroken. We can picture these and = and 
make up for them niatches and foursomes, in which the great 
game would discipline them for the one it is their profession 
to play; but we are wandering from the point before us, which 
is to describe the golfer’s mood as it appears every day among 
those who do play. Every links has got attached to it during 
the season a certain number of players, who at the first glance 
it is obvious never will play, but their zeal is as indefatigable 
as the result is poor. They have no modesty, and are seen 
day after day playing in a style which is almost indecent in 
its utter caricature of what style should be. With some of 
them the endless perseverance tells, and they play in a sort 
of way. They are nearly always good fellows, playing with 
each other, or with a condescending friend, or devoted to 
the ladies and their links. The species has been heard 


uttering “ 44” in a bunker, and their round on the shortest 


course runs into three fi . They are never tired of 
writing the record of each stroke, and they make the table 
Whéte lively with the history of their achievements; but 
they are borne with patiently. A keen golfer is never 
wholly a bore—that is one of the many saving points in the 
e. Togo from the lowest to the highest class of players 
is a long step, but sometimes the best as well as the worst 
rformer will show the same humorous characteristics. 
erhaps in the latter case we mark the weaknesses with 
more awe, and feel more keenly for the human being who 
knows what it is to excel beyond all others, and who feels 
his fall when the day comes on which he is doomed to 
suffer, what is worse than defeat, the sense that he “ cannot 
hit a ball.” What delightful partners these great men 
make when they go out with a second or third rate player 
in a foursome! How good-naturedly they take the stroke 
which “ lays them dead” where they ought not to be, and how 
delicious to all beholders is their exit from the difficulties in 
which they find themselves. And then when, in their turn, 
they foozle, miss the short putt, and make the too short 
approach, what balm it lays to the soul of the second-rate 
partner, how he mutters to himself that he at least did not 
do that, and how cheerfully does he address the great master 
and beg him to remember how he has been sinned against 
at the third and fourth hole! Perhaps the best players are 
among the worst for being depressed with themselves, though 
they rarely show it except to the close observer. A few among 
them have been known “ to pick up their ball,” in the face 
of a large gallery ; but, as a rule, they are masters of their 
fate as well as the game. There are a large class of players 
who might rank among the first, could they learn that a 
ae must be played as a game, and not as if it were a 
ttle-field with a nation’s fate at stake. These are the men 
whom it is well to avoid as partners. If they can just manage 
not to be abusive, they demoralize themselves and their 
ny rw by black looks and a manner of walking which can 
interpreted a mile off. The temper oozes out in the fierce 
swing, as the ill-directed ball flies to its doom, and when 
the luckless partner turns a craving eye for a soft word 
when he is the sinner, he meets a glance which speaks of 
the simmering verjuice in which the soul is lying. It might 
be thought that the discomfort such players produce within 
themselves and to all, whose unhappy lot it is to play with 
them, whether as friend or foe, would make them cease to 
care for the game, but they are among the keenest of the 
— and they must not be judged by their golfing temper. 
e onlooker may see them again “in another place,” 
perchance look down on them from the Strangers’ Gallery, 
and with wondering eye watch them in debate, calm, 
courteous, self-controlled, supplied with all they lacked while 
golfing, and released till they return to the links from the 
contemptuous pity of their fellow-men. We believe intense 
vanity often lies at the root of the golfer’s moods; he 
cannot bear to do anything badly, and unless equipped 
with a balancing weight of philosophy, he cannot therefore 
play golf and behave in a seemly manner ; for it is the certain 
fate of the golfer that he will before all the world, on 
any given day, play so as to be a wonder to himself, and, 
what he feels more deeply, a wonder to his caddie. We 
have seen men who pride themselves on their philosophic 
turn of mind behave on the links as if they had never 
heard that with care and attention such a frame of 
mind could be attained; and the philosophic bearing, as 
well as the game, has been carried off from them by those 
whose intellectual capabilities they have spoken of with 
superior disdain. 
these individuals are needed to set on a 


higher pinnacle those players who, whatever may be their 
little peculiarities on the course, can play a game as though 
they were Christians, and have a brotherly feeling even 
for a partner who, in their belief, has lost them the 
game. And truly beloved are the men who form this by 
far the class ; they will, we can assure them, never 
again be so fervently blessed as when they send an encou- 
raging remark after the erring ball; they will make no 
firmer friend than the er who knows at the end of 
the round that the match has been pulled off, because his 
friend refused to be demoralized by his bad play, and that 
thecalm attitude maintained towards himself has enabled him 
to pull himself together. Lastly, there are a handful of good 
and great souls, who, after the last round, will stand on the 
putting green, in the waning light which forbids their going 
out again, and the onlooker will hear them say, “ It was a 
good game; I played my best, and don’t mind losing,” and 
as that bystander turns with them to enjoy the evening of 
books and work which only the conscientious golfer knows 
how to enjoy, he may say with truth that human nature 
may have its moods and weaknesses, but it is not to be 
altogether despised. 


THE CRISIS IN THE COTTON TRADE. 


se notice of a reduction in wages which the operatives 
in some of the principal centres of the cotton trade 
have received from their employers takes effect at the be- 
ginning of next week, when, unless terms of peace are 
arranged at the last moment, we shall witness the inception 
of an industrial contest paralysing one of the most important 
of English industries. The number of the operatives who 
will resist the proposed reduction in their earnings by 
leaving their employment is estimated at 60,coo—a figure 
which does not include the thousands of persons not at pre- 
sent immediately involved, who, if the conflict continues for 
any length of time, will find themselves thrown into idle- 
ness. Although the savings of the Lancashire operatives 
are by no means insignificant in amount, and although con- 
siderable sums have been put aside against the day of 
battle by the powerful Trade-Unions concerned, yet if the 
contest be fought out to the bitter end, the pinch of poverty 
will before long be acutely felt throughout the extensive 
districts affected by this dispute. As will be pointed out 
later on, it is perfectly possible that the threatened reduc- 
tion is a mere piece of “bluff.” If so, we may see the im- 
pending strike collapse by the withdrawal of the masters’ 
demands. But, if not, the outlook in these districts would 
appear to be more gloomy than at any time since the great 
struggle of 1878, when 120,000 operatives turned out from 
the cotton-mills. 

The nature of the issue between the workpeople and their 
employers is simple. That the cotton coon) is in an ex- 
tremely depressed condition, that prices are so low as to 
make it impossible to earn even a moderate rate of profit, 
is admitted by both sides. It is as to the proper remedy 
to be adopted that a marked divergence of opinion prevails. 
The masters propose to meet the difliculties of the situation 
by taking five per cent. from the wages of their “ hands.” 
The operatives, while declining to have their wages re- 
duced, have for many months past strongly urged 
that the over-production, which they declare to exist 
and to be the principal cause of the depression, should be 
checked by a restriction of output. They have asked the 
masters to run the mills on four days only in each week for 
a period of, say, six months. In this manner, it is thought 
by the workpeople, prices will be raised, stocks will be satis- 
factorily unloaded, and the difficulties of the present 
situation will be overcome. Thus, what is objected to by 
the operatives is, not the diminution in their earnings (for, 
under their own scheme, they would lose two days’ pay a 
week for a lengthy period), but the fact that the reduction 
in wages asked for by the employers will be unaccompanied 
by that curtailment of production by which alone, as they 
believe, the existing depression can be removed. Practi- 
cally it comes to this, that the cotton operatives have 
declared war against their employers because these manu- 
facturers decline to make a “corner” in yarn and piece- 


Instances in which working-men have endeavoured to 
dictate to their masters the lines upon which business is to 
be carried on have recently been somewhat numerous. 
Unjustifiable as these attempts may appear, it is yet 
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-evident that those by whom they are made have achieved 


considerable towards acquiring the elements of 
economic . In the old days the dominant de- 
lusion of the working-class mind was the idea that all 
employers, without exception, earn, under all circumstances 
alike, profits of extravagant dimensions. But what the 
working-man of to-day says to his employer is this :—“ I 
do not allege that you have been earning, or are likely 
to earn, extravagant profits; present prices, I admit, leave 
little or no margin; but if prices are low, that is 
the fault of the excessive output, which you persist in 
producing.” And to enforce the adoption of his pet policy 
of bolstering up falling trade by restricting production, the 
collier “ plays,” and the cotton-spinner threatens to strike, 
and calls for an Eight Hours’ Bill. To have grasped the 
fact that the capitalist is not as bloated as he is painted is 
something. To arrive at an adequate conception of the 
difficulties involved in all attempts to effect a more than 
temporary and fictitious improvement in the condition of a 
trade by curtailing production may be the next step which 
the working-man is destined to make in the path to truth. 
It is worthy of remark that the suggestion made last 
week by the Mayors of Liverpool and Manchester that the 
employers and the operatives should “ select an independent 
number of gentlemen before whom to discuss the dispute, 
in order to avert the calamity of a strike,” was met at the 
outset by a remonstrance addressed by the secretary of the 
rative spinners to these two civic dignitaries, who are 
. ne reprimanded for falling into the error of speaking 
of a “ strike” when they ought (such is the ridiculously un- 
tenable contention of Mr. Mawdsley) to have used the term 
“lock-out ”"—an error “due to the habit many men have 
contracted of looking at labour disputes from the employers’ 
standpoint "—and was subsequently declined with thanks. 
But if the cotton operatives approach the impending conflict 
in a spirit savouring somewhat unduly of bluster, the expla- 
nation of their demeanour may possibly be found in their 
conviction that no serious struggle is likely to take place. 
The truth is that among many well-informed persons 
the opinion prevails that the Lancashire manufacturers 
have no real intention of insisting upon the reduction in 
wages of which they have given notice, and that their main 
object is to force up prices by the fear of an industrial dead- 
lock. Your purchaser is an emotional creature ; and if you 
want him to realize the fact that you do not mean to go on 
indefinitely producing for his behoof with no profit or next 
to no profit to yourself, the best way to make your point 
clear is to parade the most vigorous preparations for put- 
ting the whole machinery of production out of gear. Not 
until the sovereign panacea of panic has been applied can 
the hard-pressed manufacturer hope at length to receive 
reasonable offers for his output. Thus, not so long ago, 


' did the colliery-owners, by the simple device of an amicable 


quarrel with their miners, lasting about a week, manage 
to get rid at fabulous prices of rubbish-heaps containing 
almost as little combustible matter as the paving-stones 
of Piccadilly. Thus, too, did certain of these very 
Lancashire cotton-manufacturers, no later than April last, 
by squabbling for a month over the sum of not quite thirty 
pounds claimed by some Stalybridge mill-hands, succeed in 
“strengthening values” in the most delightful manner. 
There is, indeed, a particular kind of harmless necessary 
strike without which the operations of modern commerce 
could hardly be carried on at all; and it is to this benign 
type of industrial malady that, as many observers on the 
spot confidently affirm, the present crisis in the cotton trade 
must be held to belong. Whether this classification be 
correct or not is not for us to say. This is emphatically not 
one of those cases in which outsiders see most of the game. 


REVIEWS. 


LORD TENNYSON’S LAST VOLUME.* 


HE little volume which contains the last Works of Alfred 

Tennyson has something more than the melancholy interest 
of circumstance. It was, indeed, impossible, or nearly so, that 
it should contain anything of his greatest. That had been given 
finally in the immortal “Crossing the Bar,” which a eritic 
of the hour dismissed as “homely verse,” and in which critics 
who were not of the hour discerned at once the very realization 


* The Death of CEnone, Akbar’s Dream, and other Poems. By Alfred Lord 
Tennyson, Poet- London: Macmillan & Co. 1892. 


of the magnificent lines which sixty years earlier he had addressed 
to ears not yet attuned to their music in the “Dying Swan.” 
With that “eddying song” no country could expect to be 
“ flooded” a second time. But the present volume none the less 
illustrates what has always struck careful judges as one of the 
most distinctive notes of Lord Tennyson—his singular adequacy. 
Putting his dramatic efforts aside, it cannot be said that he has 
ever published a single volume that was unworthy of him as a 
volume ; and even those attempts were rather kept down by 
the towering elevation of their author before he attempted them 
than by their own failure to soar. 

It would be too much to say that no marks of age are percep- 
tible in these hundred pages ; but it is not in the least too much 
to say that, if we compare them with any similar work of his 
predecessor in the Laureateship, the greater volume and per- 
manence of Lord Tennyson’s poetical gift will be seen at once. 
It is true that even in his dotage Wordsworth wrote nothing 
base ; but he did reach something like dotage—something which 
provoked a solve senescentem. Here there is nothing of the 
kind. There is not the wild freshness of morning; there are 
none of the poet’s very happiest things; and there is nowhere 
quite that daudmev ri, that real lightning before death, which was 
given him by anticipation in the “homely” verses. But, if this 
volume were a first instead of a last, it would strike all com- 
petent readers as something altogether marvellous. Take, for 
instance, this passage from “St. Telemachus,” where the martyr 
in his distant solitude conceives the half-conscious idea which 
drives him to Rome, to the Colosseum, and to death as he 


against gladiatorial bloodshed :— 
And once a flight of — fighters crost 
The disk, and once, he thought, a shape with wings 


Came sweeping by him, and pointed to the West, 
And at his ear he heard a whisper “ Rome” 

And in his heart he cried “ The call of God!” 
And call’d arose, and, slowly plunging down 
Thro’ that disastrous glory, set his face 

By waste and field and town of alien tongue, 
Following a hundred sunsets, and the sphere 

Of westward-wheeling stars; and every dawn 
Struck from him his own shadow on to Rome. 


This is an example of the peculiar cumulative Tennysonian sweep 
of blank verse which is one of the poet’s most characteristic 
methods, and of which there are, perhaps, not more than two oF 
three better examples in his whole work—that picture of solitude 
on the island for which some would give all the rest of Enoch 
Arden, and the two crowning passages of the Holy Grail, the 
passing of Galahad and the voyage of Lancelot to Carbonek. So, 
too, in a still more dangerous comparison, the title-poem comes 
out, not of course superior, not of course equal, but with no 
deplorable inferiority. Indeed, the result is quite different from 
that of a similar comparison made many years ago when Lord 
Tennyson republished the incomparable “ Mort d’Arthur” as part 
of “The Passing of Arthur.” There were those then who shook 
their heads ; but no one need shake his now, even in the full re- 
membrance that no more perfect example, not even the “ Mort” 
itself, nor the “ Lotus Eaters,” nor “ Ulysses,” nor the “ Dream of 
Fair Women,” exists of the Laureate’s prime of day than 
“(Enone.” Paris, wounded to the death, has sought his wronged 
love, has been refused help, has died, and has found the last offices 
at the hands of his old friends the shepherds of Ida, who build, 
deck, and light his funeral pyre. In a dream before her cave 
(Enone hears his voice once more calling her :— 
and the dream 
Wail’d in her, when she woke beneath the stars. 
What star could burn so low? not Ilion 
What light was there? She rose and slowly down, 
By the long torrent’s ever-deepen’d roar, 
Paced, following, as in trance, the silent cry. 
She waked a bird of prey that scream’d and past ; 
She roused a snake that hissing writhed away ; 
A panther sprang across her path, she heard 
The shriek of some lost life among the pines, 
But when she gain’d the broader vale, and saw 
The ring of faces redden’d by the flames 
Enfolding that dark body which had lain 
Of old in her embrace, paused—and then ask’d 
Falteringly, “ Who lies on yonder pyre?” 
But every man was mute for reverence. 
Then moving quickly forward till the heat 
Smote on her Teer she lifted up a voice 
Of shrill command, “ Who burns upon the ‘pyre Pp” 
Whereon their oldest and their boldest said, 
“ He, whom thou wouldst not heal!” and all at onee 
The morning light of happy marriage broke 
Thro’ all the clouded years of widowhood, 
And muflling up her comely head, and crying 
“ Husband!” she leapt upon the funeral pile, 
And mixt herself with him and past in fire, 
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These are both examples of the famous measure which ranks with 
Milton's as the supreme example of non-dramatic blank verse in 
English—the Tennysonian decasyllable; and they show abso- 
lutely no loss of cunning, nor much of strength. The third poem 
in the same measure, “ Akbar’s Dream” (from which, it will be 
remembered, rumour had it that the book was to be named), is to 
us less interesting. It is a poem witha learned apparatus of notes 
(which in poetry are always a bore), and we at least do not find 
the Emperor's tolerant visions of a sort of universal religion, 
which is to be neither Christianity, nor Islam, nor Polytheism, 
but to bear with all, and unite the good points of each, very 
attractive. But here, again, there is no failing in technique, and 
the Hymn to the Sun is fine :— 
Once again thou flamest heavenward, once again we see thee rise, 
ia ee is thy birthday gladdening human hearts and eyes. 
very morning here we greet it, bowing lowly down before 


thee, 
Thee = Godlike, thee the changeless in thine ever-changing 
Skies, 
paras shadow-slayer, arrowing light from clime to 
clime, 


Hear oe myriad laureates hail thee monarch in their woodland 
Warble bird, and open flower, and, men, below the dome 


of azure 
Kneel adoring Him the Timeless in the flame that measures 


Time! 


The reader will notice the unrhymed third line as one of those | 


tentatives which the poet was always making, and he will find 
several others. The dactylics of “Kapiolani” are the most 
daring of these, and, we think, the least successful; but they 
could not be exhibited fairly without giving the whole poem, 
which is a concerted piece, no stanza identical with any other, 
and all fitting into and making up the general scheme. Another 
instance of the Laureate’s fancy for mingling this rather dangerous 
foot with trochees and iambics (as in the forty-year-old “ Daisy ” 
and “Lines to Maurice,” but more audaciously) occurs in the 
dedication of the “ Death of Enone” to the Master of Balliol :— 


ou, loved by all the younger gown 
Lay your Plato for one minute down, 


And read a Grecian tale re-told, 

Which, cast in later Grecian mould, 
Quintus Calaber 

Somewhat lazily handled of old ; 


The stanzas which follow those quoted are fine ones, but we 
rather doubt the form. “The Bandit’s Death,” a version of the 


tale of “11 Bizarro,” introduced by the quatrain to which we | 
entire mistake. We should ourselves say that, by the time of 


referred last week, a quatrain of Cyclopean architecture— 
O great and gallant Scott, 
True gentleman, heart, blood and bone, 
I would it had been my lot 
To have seen thee, and heard thee, and known !— 


and a monologue called “ Charity,” where the pathos is true, but 
a very little obvious and cheap, exhaust the list of the longer 
poems in ordinary English. But “Churchwarden and Curate” 
completes the roll of dialect poems which began with the 
“Northern Farmer,” and is, we think, the superior of them all, 
except the first, The churchwarden (who testifies against 
“ Baptises,” having once been one himself, because they have had 
the impudence to use his pond for dipping in, and one of his cows 
has died since, poisoned, of course, by “their nasty sins”) is true 
brother to the delightful person who admitted that there might 
be some truth in the charge in the matter of Bessy Marris’s 
bairn against him, “ for she wura bad un, she.” But these things 
are but in the outer courts of poetry. 

The poems hitherto’ mentioned fill three-quarters of the book, 
and the remainder is occupied by very short pieces. Here is the 
already well known “ Silent Voices,” with the other things that 
we mentioned last week. The most-often-quoted lines of “ Rifle- 
men, Form,” by the way, used to run, we think— 

"Tis true we have a faithful ally, 
But only the Devil knows what he means, 


They now appear as— 
True we have got—such a faithful ally 
That only the Devil can tell what he means. 


Nothing in this division is the equal of “The Silent Voices,” but 
the two songs, optimist and pessimist, in “The Dreamer” are 
interesting and characteristic. 

“T am losing the light of my Youth 

And the Vision that led me of old, 

And I clash with an iron Truth, 


_ When I make for an Age of gold, 
And I would that my race were run, 
‘For teeming with liars, and madmen, and knaves, 
And wearied of Autocrats, Anarchs, and Slaves, 
And darken’d with doubts of a Faith that saves, 
And crimson with battles, and hollow with graves, 
To the wail of my winds and the moan of my waves 
I whirl, and I follow the Sun.” 


Moaning your losses, O Earth, 
Heart-weary and overdone ! 

But all’s well that ends well, 
Whirl, and follow the Sun! 


He is racing from heaven to heaven 
And less will be lost than won, 

For all's well that ends well, 
Whirl, and follow the Sun! 


The Reign of the Meek upon earth, 
O weary one, has it begun ? 

But all’s well that ends well, 
Whirl, and follow the Sun! 


For moans will have grown sphere-music 
Or ever your race be run! 

And all’s well that ends well, 
Whirl, and follow the Sun! 


Nor can we omit the dedication, which, though absolutely 
unmistakable, is, with that delicacy which distinguished the 
author, simply inscribed “ To ——.” 


There on the top of the down, 


The wild heather round me and over me June’s high blue, 

When I look’d at the bracken so bright and the heather so 
brown, 

I thought to myself I would offer this book to you, 

This, and my love together, 


To you that are seventy-seven, 

With a faith as clear as the heights of the June-blue heaven, 
And a fancy as summer-new 

As the green of the bracken amid the gloom of the heather. 


And so we read and close—prebably for the last time, certainly 
for the last as far as work revised and prepared for the press by 
himself is concerned—a “new volume of Tennyson’s poems.” 
That experience began, for the present writer, in a dim and child- 
ish way, with “ Maud,” and has never been missed since, at each 
recurrent appearance ofthe poet's work. It has been said lately 
that universal acceptance of the Laureate was very late, and can 
hardly have been asserted till “ Teiresias,” as it were yesterday. 
The experience to which we refer leads us to regard this as an 


the publication of the first “Idylls,” though there might still 
be grumblers, the vast majority of Englishmen and English- 
women who cared for poetry had made up their minds about 
Tennyson. By the time of the next book—Znochk Arden, in 
1864—this popularity must have reached something like high 
water. We remember very well that gossip then asserted that 
17,000 copies had been sold or ordered on the day of publica- 
tion—an amount never approached since the palmiest days of 
Scott and Byron; and, whether truly or falsely stated, indicating 
what was generally thought. é 

But figures of this kind can never in the faintest degree indi- 
cate what Tennyson has been to this and to the last generation. 
Long before even those who are now middle-aged were born, and 
during almost the entire intellectual life of the oldest now living, 
he had, survivals and memories being put aside, been at the head 
of the poetry of England, which is at the head of the poetry of 
the world. Of the heart-leaps to which he has given by turns 
cause and expression—of the way in which he has kindled and 
satisfied what not the least of his survivors has called 


The fond unnamed desire and the hope of hidden things— 


of the perpetual and ever-new pleasure with which he has supplied 
those who are capable, not merely of feeling, but of analysing, 
as far as it can be analysed, and comprehending, as far as it can 


_ be comprehended, the beauty of word-magic and word-music— 


no figures, no words, hardly even music itself, could give any 
interpretation. In the phrase that he read, or may have read, as 
he was dying, he has gone home and taken his wages with him ; 
and the best of these wages is the infinite multitude of passionate 
intellectual delights that he has given to thousands of his con- 
temporaries, and will give to tens of thousands oi’ those who are 
to come. 
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NOVELS.* 


as remarkable popular success gained by Mrs. Needell’s last 
novel, Stephen Ellicott’s Daughter, naturally draws attention 
to that following it from the same hand, Passing the Love of 
Women will, we believe, enhance the reputation of its author. 
It is better and more closely constructed than its predecessor, the 
characters are more varied, if not more vigorously drawn, and the 
plot is at once ingenious and simple. Mrs. Needell has not in 
any previous work drawn a woman with greater skill and care 
than she has given to the portrait in this novel of Margery 
Denison. Margery is unconventional, and is to be found at times 
in mental attitudes few women could assume without an air of 
audacity; but she is never audacious, because she is at all times 
absolutely true to her own nature, and that nature is revealed to 
us as circumstances have moulded and developed it, Margery is 
presented in her brilliant beauty, her gay good humour, her 
lively talk, her tender caprice, in a way that justifies the worship 
offered her by her two adorers. Not all tellers of stories can so ex- 
plain their queens of society. Margery’s admirers are not limited 
to two ; but Gilbert Yorke and John Cartwright are the only two 
the reader concerns himself with. They are the two whose love 
passeth the love of women. Here, again, skill of presentment and 
clearness of conception enable us to follow the author's intention, 
and to grasp the two men’s natures. They contrast and complement 
each other, nor is it easy to determine whether sympathy is most 
won by the passionate artist soul of the musician or the pro- 
foundly religious and exalted nature of the Methodist minister. 
Here, be it said with respect, Mrs. Needell has all but quite 
escaped her most dangerous pitfall—sentiment. Not quite; the 
passages in which Gilbert and John ask each other, on various 
occasions, to give a “leg up” in the favour of Margery, quiver on 
the verge of mawkishness, Very much better are the passionate 
scenes between John Cartwright and his mother, in which the 
emotion rings true and powerful. Glimpses here and there into 
the working of the Wesleyan “ Connexion” show Mrs. Needell’s 
familiarity with the world of Dissent. The tone of the novel is 
elevated, but not didactic. It is interesting from the first page to 
the last. 

A Brilliant Woman is a courageous title. How if a be not 
brilliant ? as the inquisitive Second Watchman would in such a 
case have certainly propounded. Mrs. Henry Chetwynd, how- 
ever, who gave the title, has gone very near to justify its use. 
Maria Kingson deserves to be so called, and had a ruthless hand 
cut away half the péople who surround her and two-thirds of the 
pages consumed in telling her story, her figure might have stood 
sharply and notably out of an effective setting. Such a figure 
as Maria’s should have been allowed to monopolize attention, and 
the rest should have been mere shadows to throw forward her 
brilliance. That would have been artistic work. Maria is a 
beautiful graceful clever girl, consumed with vanity and con- 
sciousness of her own bright personality, who has been petted 
and praised into infatuated conceit of herself and wholly 
untaught by contact with superiors. She marries a man of 
wealth and position, not because she cares for him, but be- 
cause by his means she desires to conquer society. This is 
all unsparingly told, yet the reader likes the girl as Mr. Bur- 

did, and comes to sympathize with his blindness to 
her faults and kindness to her fine qualities. It comes so about, 
it must be admitted, something in despite of the author. Faded 
and worn incidents, rambling excursions into the past of Maria’s 
mother, one of the most tiresome of old ladies, descriptions of 
scenes dragged in for the sake of filling space, do their best to 
obscure the “ brilliant woman,” and divert attention from her, 
There is an “Aunt Anne.” She had been better called by any 
other name. Yet, with all drawbacks, the story of Maria’s vanity 
and ambition, her ludicrous failures, the gradual dawn on her 
egoism that her husband is in every light her superior and her 
better, has a touching human interest. The flighty spirit knows 
no trace of meanness nor untruth, and it has enough vitality to 
shine through three long meandering volumes. Had they been 
skilfully compressed into one, her story might have been as 
brilliant as herself. 

Fevers cause delirium sometimes, and this would seem to have 
happened in the case of Mr. Fergus Hume's novel, The Fever of 
Life. All the scenes in which a certain strenuous Mrs. Belswin, 
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“the woman with the fierce eyes,” appears are wild with the 
excitement of tempestuous fury, and the lady’s language occa- 
sionally needs the excuse of temporary loss of mental equilibrium. 
As a relief to this, the accomplishments of Mr. Toby Clendon, 
“ who wrote witty essays for The Satirist, slashing criticisms for 
The Bookworm, and dainty society verses” for any journal which 
would take them, are called into play. Mr. Clendon sings, but 
not dainty society verses; on the contrary, very poor ditties of 
the low music-hall type. He talks, and his talk is not far above 
his singing. He flirts with Miss Tommy Valpy, who is quite equal 
to the occasion. “Oh I don’t mean that sort of lark,” she says; 
“ the evenin’ lark—my style, you know. Waltzin’, flirtin’, talkin’ 
jolly rather.” Toby and Tommy are not refined young persons, 
but they form a welcome change from Mrs. Belswin, with her 
guttural voice, “the flash of her fierce eyes,” and the “ vicious 
click of the strong white teeth.” The lady is descended from 
Maori ancestors, and retains her savagery. She lives, moves, and 
dies in an atmosphere of battle, murder, and sudden death, from 
which we are not sorry to be delivered. 

Colonel Richard Henry Savage wields a pen of power, but like 
a horse of power, to be truly useful, it should be completely 
under the control of the owner. In writing the history of Prince 
Schamyl’s Wooing, Colonel Savage’s command of a lively and 
picturesque style seems to have been a little inadequate. It has 
run away with him. From the start in the mess-room of the 
Guard Uhlans in “ mad St. Petersburg” to the finish the reader 
is rushed at headlong speed on the wings of the “ historic present ” 
through the scenery of the Russo-Turkish war without breathing 
time to comprehend events or recognize individuals. The sentences 
are a series of telegrams. The dialogues are printed in the usual 
way, but lack indication of the speakers, Flowery and dashing 
epithet drowns the page. It is a charge of cavalry rather than a 
story:—*To the sound of thundering cannon, with waving 
banners, singing trumpets, and rattling drums, proud, beautiful 
martial music thrilling on the thin air, the victorious host of 
Russia defiles before its lord! Forests of bayonets, thickets 
of lances, lines of grim artillery, with the tossing crests of the 
rarest cavalry in the world flashing by, the great panorama 
unrolls before the eyes of the aged Emperor.” That is martial 
and fine in its way, but three hundred and forty-six pages of it 
is too much. What is not concerned with war in this impetuous 
romance is concerned with love, and the one subject is treated 
much like the other. It is the grand style, only a little too grand. 

If you want to make a real sensation about blood and poison 
and murder and things, the masked villain with the bowl in one 
hand anda dagger in the other is allowed to come on with the tragic 
scowl and the stride and stop in the regular way. Or, if you 
want to make it comic, the poisoner has a dance, like the never- 
to-be-forgotten pas de deux of Mr. Grossmith and the tea-pot, 
which old playgoers have seen, and never seen surpassed for 
drollery. But if the object be to present people and events at 
once odious and tiresome, unnatural and commonplace, flippant 
and dull, no better method can be devised than that adopted 
by Mr. Ford H. Hueffer in his novel, The Shifting of the 
Fire. It could not be better done. It would not be easy 
to write a worse book in a worse way. But a generous 
mind seeks to find some good in the worst work, and Mr. 
Hueffer may be congratulated on the just balance maintained 
between his personages, their deeds and their language. They 
act and talk insanely, they are vulgar with mechanical accuracy, 
there is no break into probability about them. They are in per- 
fect accord with the author as to bad grammar and wrong spell- 
ing. Their little scraps of French flow with complacence from 
his pen. One and all they are quite happy in each other's society, 
and there with much satisfaction and relief they may be left. 


FREDERIC CHOPIN.* 
bh spite of the number of books already published which deal 


with the life and works'of Chopin—some more, some less, 
worth reading—this little volume by Mr. Charles Willeby will 
come to many as a pleasure and a surprise—as a pleasure for the 
author's unpretentious and straightforward style, and the evidence 
of his musician-like appreciation of the genius of Chopin; as a 
surprise that, while he displays a hearty admiration for the gifts, 
at the same time he is not blind to the failings, of his hero. As 
the author truly observes :—“ A great part of the Chopin litera- 
ture is so highly coloured and overdrawn, and contains so little 
that is reliable, as to render it practically worthless,” Liszt’s 
rhapsody, for instance, is in many ways untrustworthy, and the 
style at times mere “gush”—a characteristic which is always 
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more or less evident in that great virtuoso’s work—while many 
of the other biographies, memoirs, or what not, are but ex-parte 
statements in favour of or against the conduct of George Sand. 
Professor Niecks’ Frederic Chopin as a Man and Musician, of 
course, stands alone as a masterly and exhaustive work on the 
subject ; but the general reader requires a volume of handier and 
more concise form than is possible in so comprehensive a work as 
that of the Professor. We would not, however, be understood to 
say that Mr. Willeby’s treatment is in any way sketchy or abridged. 
Having a considerable amount of material to deal with, he has 
exercised his discretion in selection with much judgment and 
tact, and as a consequence has produced a very readable and 
interesting book, his analyses of the works of the composer being 
always lucid, and his criticisms sympathetic and just. 

Chiefly on the authority of George Sand and Liszt, it has 
been the fashion to picture Chopin as a feeble effeminate youth, 
of an exceedingly sentimentsl turn of mind, whose health was 
very precarious and temper uncertain. It suited the first writer, 
for reasons best known to herself, to depict him thus, and the 
second writer followed her, mainly through ignorance. The 
truth was, as Mr. Willeby says, while correcting these erroneous 
assertions—as well as differing from the Polish biographer, 
Karasowski, who has stated that Chopin’s youth was vigorous 
and unattended by sickness—that, although he was undoubtedly 
delicate and predisposed to pulmonary disease, his father and 
sister both falling victims to it, he was healthy and bright as 
a youth, and up to the time of his manhood was only once 
ill. Indeed, had it not been for the late hours and excitement 
of Parisian life, which played havoc with his delicate constitu- 
tion, he might have successfully avoided the ghastly disease, 
if not altogether, at least for some years longer than he did. 
Liszt’s statement that Chopin was indebted to Prince Anton 
Radziwill for his education is another specimen of his incor- 
rectness, which has received a flat denial from Chopin’s out- 
raged relatives. At nineteen years of age, Chopin, as a piano- 
forte-player of almost preternatural power, went to Vienna and 
Munich, where he gave concerts with considerable success for 
his reputation, if not for his purse, and eventually arrived in 
Paris, where he was destined, with but few breaks, to spend the 
rest of his life. At first his success was indifferent, and at one 
time he had made up his mind to return to Warsaw in disgust, 
when, happening to meet Prince Radziwill, he was persuaded to 
go with him to the house of the Rothschilds, with the result that 
“he delighted the whole company, and left the richer by several 
promises of pupils and the high opinion of those who could be of 
substantial benefit to him.” On this he determined to remain in 
Paris. The truth of this story is doubted by Professor Niecks, 
because neither Liszt, Hiller, nor Franchomme says anything 
about it; but Mr. Willeby thinks it accounts in a very satis- 
factory manner for Chopin’s remaining in Paris, and sees nothing 
strange in his not mentioning it to his friends, as one of Chopin’s 
“ greatest characteristics was pride, and perhaps of all his faults 
the most glaring was what would seem ingratitude, but was very 
frequently nothing but thoughtlessness.” Of Chopin’s relations 
with George Sand Mr. Willeby treats with the greatest care and 
justice, prefacing his remarks with the statement that he desires 
to advance “ nothing for which chapter and verse has not been 
or cannot be found,” and proceeding to divest the talented 
novelist’s account of its fiction and romance. It was an ill- 
assorted relationship from the first, and influenced a certain 
period of Chopin’s life very much to his detriment; but the 
faults are not wholly upon his side, and it would appear to be 
certain that the lady’s own temper, as instanced by her treatment 
of her own daughter, was not of the most angelic order. Both 
accounts of the cause of the final rupture, the lady’s own and 
that which Professor Niecks says he received from Franchomme, 
the violoncellist, seem to be as unsatisfactory as the reason was 
trivial; but they plainly point to the undoubted fact that she 
was weary of nursing the sick and irritable musician, and was 
glad enough for an excuse to be rid of him for ever. 

As a composer Chopin may be said to be the greatest writer 
for the pianoforte that the world has hitherto known, and as an 
executant, those who have heard him play have declared him to 
be superior to all his contemporaries, with the exception, perhaps, 
of Liszt. Unlike that virtuoso, however, he had the divine gift 
of melody, and his writings will live for their intrinsic merit as 
music, when the compositions of Liszt, to which Chopin showed 
the greatest antipathy, will have ceased to attract an audience. 
Mr. Willeby, in commenting on this antipathy of Chopin for the 
music of Schumann and Liszt, expresses considerable surprise at 
his disregard of Schumann’s music, but quite understands it 
with regard to Liszt ; “ for,” as he says, “ never was barrenness of 
idea more exemplified than in those works of the great pianist 
which he has been pleased to call original compositions,” Chopin 


came like some extraordinary comet into the horizon of music at 
a time when the world’s eyes were fixed upon several luminaries 
of larger size from a musical point of view, and departed as 
quickly (he was barely forty years of age when he died), leaving 
behind him a galaxy of pianoforte works (he was not of a 
temperament to shine in orchestral composition), whose adequats 
interpretation demands the labours and executive skill of a Liszt, 
a Pachmann, and a Paderewski. We can sincerely recommend 
this little work of Mr. Willeby’s to all who love the music of one 
whom Schumann has called “the boldest and proudest poetic 
spirit of the times,” 


ELECTRICITY AND MAGNETISM.* 


7 come across a new work on Electricity and Magnetism, a 
large and sumptuous volume of 967 pages, a book cover- 
ing the whole field of electrical science, and to find that it con- 
tains no reference to electrostatic or electromagnetic units, 
nothing about the potential of points near magnetic shells, no 
explanations of such mysterious words as “ volt,” “ampere,” 
“ohm,” and “farad,” to say nothing of “ergs,” “dynes,” 
“ gausses,” and “ henrys,” and no mathematics except a short but 
charming proof (in a footnote) of the theory of the tangent 
galvanometer, is indeed refreshingly novel. It isthe more un- 

because the English editor of the book is himself the 


‘author of a text-book of electricity on very different lines, the 


best of the kind hitherto published. In the preface of this new 
volume Professor Silvanus Thompson disarms criticism by avow- 
ing that the book is intended for the table of the drawing-room 
rather than for the desk of the student, and must not, therefore, 
be judged as though it pretended to be a text-book of reference. 
But no apology was necessary. We may say at once that the 
book is well written, splendidly illustrated, and excellently 
translated ; and we can think of no better book to place in the hands 
of the general reader who wishes to learn what is known about 
electricity without submitting to the drudgery of mastering the 
particularly dry technical details. The very length of the book, 
which is the only reasonable score of complaint, is excusable on 
the ground of the absence of mathematics and technical terms, 
A work which dispenses with their aid must needs lose much in 
compactness. 

The book is divided into two parts—the first dealing with the 
phenomena and laws of electricity and magnetism, and the second 
with their applications, The first part, as originally written, 
would seem to have been based on the obsolete two-fluid theory ; 
but it has been carefully revised, so as not to conflict with modern 
views. An unusually large section of this part is devoted to 
meteorology, and especially to the fascinating phenomena of the 
Aurora. Few people have any idea of the extraordinary bril- 
liancy of the Aurora Borealis in high latitudes. In the Arctic 
regions “the phenomena,” says M. Guillemin, quoting from 
M. Martins, “are seen with a splendour and magnificence not 
comparable with anything else. Brilliant and varied as a display 
of fireworks, the sight changes every moment. There is not time 
for the painter to catch the form or tint of the changing lights ; 
even the poet fails to describe them. Never are there two auroras 
alike ; their variety is infinite.” The most frequent pattern is a 
broad luminous arch over a dark segment of sky. The tracery of 
the arch has been compared with a palisade, and also with silken 
draperies, seeming sometimes to hang just above the spectator’s 
head, “ waving to and fro their thousand folds as if swayed by 
the wind. They seem to be not far above the earth, and one is 
astonished that the rustling of their folds is not heard.” There 
have been many theories to account for this curious phenomenon. 
M. Guillemin seems to waver undecided between those of De la 
Rive, Planté, Faraday, and Adams, We confess that we rather 
lean to Professor Thompson’s own view, that the aurora is due 
to luminous discharges, like those in Geissler’s vacuum tubes, 
between the warm streams of highly-rarefied air flowing at a great 
height from the tropics to the Poles on the one hand, and air at 
ordinary pressures on the other. Neither of these will “conduct ” 
electricity (although both can be powerfully “charged”); but 
there is an intermediate state of rarefaction in which luminous 
discharges can take place. The highly-rarefied air, electrified in 
warm latitudes by the evaporation of salt water, descends in the 
region of greatest cold, and the discharge always takes place at a 
certain altitude within this region. 

In the matter of thunder and lightning the book is much more 
up to date than might have been expected. It is only within the 
last two years that we have learnt from Professor Lodge to dis- 
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tinguish between “A and B discharges”; and from photography 
to distrust the conventional zigzag representations of lightning 
flashes. A terse and serviceable summary of Professor Lodge’s 
researches is given by the editor in an appendix. An “A” dis- 
eharge is a flash taking place after a steady electrical strain, as 
when an electrified cloud slowly approaches the earth, or is 
slowly charged. A “B” discharge takes place when an unelec- 
trified cloud is suddenly charged by a flash from another cloud 
sailing above it, and as suddenly discharges itself in another 
direction. Where there is a steady strain a pointed rod or a 
stream of hot air will often prevent a flash by silently dissipating 
the charge ; but “B” flashes will strike a column of hot air rather 
more readily than anything else, and refuse to be “conducted” 
by any pre-arranged route. Both kinds when they strike have a 
horrid habit of spitting out little side-flashes into all masses of 
metal near the track of the main flash, and this constitutes, 
perhaps, the chief source of danger from lightning. In the twelfth 
chapter some interesting details are given of the tricks played by 
lightning. The facts are often, as M. Guillemin observes, 
“ singular, extraordinary, and unusual”; so much so that it is 
sometimes hard to accept them, even when the testimony in their 
favour is overwhelming. It is true that nothing is more character- 
istic of lightning than its impish freakishness; but what, for 
instance, are we to make of the following story P— 


On Sunday, July 11, 1819, M. Salomé, pastor of Moustiers 
and episcopal commissary, went to Chateauneuf to instal a 
new rector. At about half-past ten a procession was formed 
from the pastor’s house to the church. e weather was fine, 
only some large clouds were remarked. Mass was begun by 
ho had ed th f 

youth of eighteen, w! accompani e pastor o 
Moustiers, tenting the Epistle, of 
thunder were heard, which succeeded each other with the 
rapidity of lightning. The missal was lifted from his hands 
and torn to pieces ; fe felt himself tightly nipped in the body 

the flame, which afterwards seized him by the neck. 

en, by an involuntary movement, this youth—who had at 
first uttered loud cries—closed his mouth, was thrown down 
and rolled over people assembled in the church, who had all 
been thrown down, and forced out at the door. On coming to 
himself, his first idea was to go into the church in, to the 
em of the pastor of Moustiers, whom he found suffocated 
and unconscious. The youth procured for the unfortunate 
pastor the attention and care of those who, being only slightly 
wounded, could give him help. They raised him, put out the 
flames in his surplice, and by means of vinegar recalled him to 
life about two hours after his swoon. . . . The electric dis- 
charge had touched the upper part of the gold lace of the 
[pestor’a} stole, flowed down to the bottom, carried off to the 
we hy of the church one of his shoes, and broken the metal 

A young child was taken from its mother’s arms and carried 
six paces off. It was only brought to itself by being made to 
breathe the open air. All present had their legs paralysed. 
All the women, dishevelled, offered a horrible spectacle. The 
church was filled with thick black smoke ; objects could only 
be distinguished by the flames of the articles of clothing 
kindled by the flash. 

Eight persons remained dead onthe spot. A girl of nine- 
teen years old was —_ and died the 
next morning, a victim to the most horrible suffering, to jud 

so the number of people wes ins ; 

wounded was eighty-two. 

e officiating priest was not killed by the lightning, doubt- 

All the dogs ir the church were found dead, in the attitudes 
in which they were previously. 


We have given this account at some length because it is taken 
from a memoir communicated to the Académie des Sciences, and 
professes to be an accurate record. The ambiguity as to whether 
all the people were forced out of the door, or only the youth, was 
probably introduced in course of translation, and need not detain 
us. Nor need we exercise ourselves over the assurance that the 
three thunderclaps succeeded each other “ with the rapidity of 
lightning.” On the whole, we cannot doubt that there is a 
considerable substratum of truth in the accounts of this memo- 
rable disaster. It would seem that no less than nine people were 
killed and eighty-two wounded. But it will hardly be denied 
that the whole story reads more like a theosophical fantasy than 
a sober narrative of facts. The details, at any rate, cannot be 
accepted without a good deal of corroboration, It must, we 
should think, be a very insidious kind of flash that can take off a 
man’s shoe and carry it to the other end of a church. And what, 
we should like to ask, were the “previous attitudes” of the 
slaughtered dogs? If they were asleep there is nothing more to 
be said, except that, in fairness, the fact might have been stated. 

Thunder is caused either by the sudden expansion of the air 


heated by the flash, or by the sudden inrush of air into the partial 
vacuum which the flash produces, or perhaps by both. The roll- 
ing of thunder is attributable to the branching of the flashes, a 
branching which, as the photographs show, is sometimes very 
extensive. The whole flash, with all its ramifications, takes place 
in a fraction of a second. The noise of the nearest branches 
strikes the ear first; and the succession of claps and rumblings 
is due to the varying distances of the branches from the listener's 
ear. It has been shown by experiment, however, that part of 
the noise may be caused by the sudden change in the electric 
stress in the air in the neighbourhood of the flash. 

A very pretty chapter is the eleventh, on the various forms 
assumed by luminous discharges, including a very brief editorial 
note on Professor Crookes’s researches, and every one will be in- 
terested to read the description, given in the fourth chapter, of 
the more important “influence machines,” by which powerful 
sparks can be produced. It would have been well, by-the-bye, if 
a sketch of Belli’s apparatus had been included among the illus- 
trations to this chapter. Belli’s Doubler is related to the more 
complicated machines in much the same way as a simple paralle- 
logram of wire is related to. the more complicated armatures of 
modern dynamos. The parallelogram of wire (first used, we 
believe, by Professor Thompson) has established itself in elemen- 
tary text-books as the simplest idea of a dynamo, and this, too, 
as well as Belli’s Doubler, might advantageously have made its 
appearance ina book intended for beginners. A description of 
Belli’s Doubler is to be found in Professor Thompson's paper on 
Influence Machines, read last year before the Institution of 


Electrical Engineers. 


The second part of the book, on the applications of electricity, 
is very clear and complete, considering the vastness of the field 
which it covers. The mariner’s compass, lightning rods, the tele- 
graph, the telephone, electric clocks, motors, electric lighting, and 
electroplating are described in an admirably simple and straight- 
forward style. It would be easy to point out omissions. Nothing 
is said, for instance, about Edison's telephonic receiver with the 
chalk cylinder; and the author does not attempt to explain the 
principle of the quadruplex telegraph. It was impossible, of 
course, to describe every electrical invention. Typical examples 
had to be selected, and it was only natural that priority should 
be given to French apparatus. Many of the telegraphic instru- 
ments described will be quite unfamiliar to English readers. The 
dial telegraphs of Breguet, Siemens and Halske, and Froment, 
for instance, are not employed in this country, although superior 
in some respects to the Wheatstone dial, which may be found in 
hundreds of English villages. On the other hand the Wheatstone 
“ transmitter ” (a very different thing from the “ Dial”) is fully 
described, although, we believe, it is not much used in France. 
We are glad to find that justice is done to the wonderful instru- 
ment invented many years ago by Professor Hughes, Other 
forms of telegraph apparatus are continually being improved and 
modified, but this machine, although in constant use, has hardly 
been altered since it was first invented. It would seem to have 
emerged in a state of perfection, like Athene, from the brain 
of its originator. Professor Hughes is well enough known 
as the discoverer of the microphone and the induction balance, 
but in our opinion there is more genius in his telegraph appa- 
ratus than in the other two inventions put together. The 
Wheatstone Transmitter is also a particularly ingenious instru- 
ment; but it has developed in the last few years into some- 
thing quite different from its original form. Twenty years ago 
it was thought extraordinary that by its means forty words a 
minute could be telegraphed from London to Aberdeen; and 
M. Guillemin does not seem to be aware that any advance has 
been made upon this speed. The editor, in a footnote, observes 
that, with good conditions, 250 words a minute can now be sent. 
But even this falls far short of the truth. A speed of 600 words 
a minute has frequently been attained, and a speed of 450 words 
a minute is regularly kept up on many English lines. Each word 
contains on an average six letters, and each letter requires on an 
average six successive electrical signals. It follows, therefore, 
that, when the apparatus is working at the rate of 450 words a 
minute, 270 electrical signals must be telegraphed in each second. 
When leading politicians make speeches, as they sometimes do, 
late at night in obscure villages served by single wires, they may 
thank the Wheatstone Transmitter for the completeness of the 
verbatim reports which they see in the next morning’s news- 
papers. 

The quadruplex, as we have said, is not described, either on 
account of the difficulty of explaining so intricate a matter in a 
popular way, or because the author himself may have had no 
opportunity of becoming familiar with it in practice. We venture 
to think the latter reason must be the right one, because M. 
Guillemin says that the phonopore of Mr, Langdon-Davies con- 
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stitutes “a quadruplex service far more simple and reliable than 
the complicated quadraplex methods previously in use.” The 
phonopore is certainly an ingenious instrument, and is in use on 
some of the English railways; but in “reliability” we doubt 
whether it can compare with the regulation quadruplex. The 
Jatter apparatus, as every one now knows, enables four in- 
dependent streams of telegrams to be sent simultaneously by 
one wire, and two of these streams may be safely sent at the 
maximum speed of the Wheatstone Transmitter. ‘The phonopore 
can also convey four independent streams by one wire, but not, 
we believe, at so high a speed. 


RUGBY FOOTBALL.* 


wits the assistance of many writers, entitled by their 
prowess in the field to speak with authority, Mr. Marshall 
has compiled a book containing most of the information there is 
to be had about Rugby Union football, or Rugby football, as it 
may properly be called, since the Rugby Union rules were 
adopted, two years ago, by Rugby School. The volume contains 
an enormous number of not very interesting photographs of foot- 
ball teams and individual players, and a full half of it is filled 
with accounts of matches and the like, of which the interest is 
chiefly personal ; but the earlier chapters contain a great deal 
that may advantageously be perused by any one who plays the 
game or takes an interest in it. Oddly enough, it does not con- 
tain a copy of the laws of the game, the insertion of which would 
very much improve it. 

After some pleasing speculations, apparently by the editor—to the 
effect that (1) the Romans played at Rugby football ; (2) they 
may have introduced it here, though “ there is no historical 
evidence to show that they actually did so”; (3) whether they 
did or not, it has been played in England, in one form or another, 
from time immemoria]—there comes a chapter on “ Football at Rugby 
School,” by Mr. A. G. Guillemard. It is, tosay the truth, a disap- 
pointing chapter, consisting principally of extracts from the account 
in Tom Brown's Schooldays of the “ School-House Match.” And 
herein Mr. Guillemard leaves unsaid that which he ought to have 
said—namely, that this classic is a standing puzzle. Indeed, he 
goes so far as to say that his extracts (which are substantially 
the whole account of the play) do not lead him to “judge that 
the leading principles of the game have been in any way altered.” 
This he says although from first to last there is not a word in 
Judge Hughes's account of the match to suggest that it was 
lawful to run with the ball— surely a “leading principle of the 
game,” if any game ever had a leading principle. On the con- 
trary, there are two or three passages suggesting, by more or less 
strong implication, that you might not carry the ball, and thac 
no one did. When young Brooke got the try from which old 
Brooke kicked a goal, it is clear that he dribbled the ball in. It 
was thrown out of touch, and then “ young Brooke and the bull- 
dogs are close upon it... . Brooke holdson .... And now 
he is close to the School goal, the ball not three yards before 
him.” Later in the match, if the ball “rolls dangerously in 
front of our goal, Crab Jones and his men have seized it, and 
[not run, but] sent it away towards the sides with the 
unerring drop-kick.” Again, when Crew is “driving the ball in 
behind our goal,” and East charges him, “the ball is just at equal 
distances between the two.” Finally, when the School forwards 
force the School-House to touch down just before “no-side,” 
“the ball rolls slowly in behind the School-House goal”—is 
manifestly dribbled in by a rush of forwards, Therefore we 
repeat that there is nothing in Tom Brown to suggest that you 
might run with the ball, and an almost overwhelming presump- 
tion that, in the view of the author, you might not; and this is 
the more perplexing because the late Mr. Matthew Bloxam—no 
mean authority—asserted from his personal recollection that run- 
ning with the ball was invented by a town boy named William 
Webb Ellis, in 1823, some years before Judge Hughes went to 
Rugby. To future historians of the game, or to Messrs. Marshall 
and Guillemard in future editions, we commend the considera- 
tion of these circumstances. Brief complimentary chapters 
follow on the Eton, Harrow, and Winchester games, that on 
Eton football, both at the wall and in the field, being by Mr. 
8. R. James, who, as an Eton master, an old Haileyburian, and 
sometime captain of the Cambridge University Rugby team, might 
have written the entire work himself, and undoubtedly would have 
done it extremely well. A very interesting account is then given 
by Dr. Almond, the head-master of Loretto, of Rugby football in 
Scottish schools. Dr. Almond writes avowedly on behalf of 
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football as a game for boys, and makes, with considerable 
vigour of style, various observations which in our judgment are 
thoroughly well founded. He deplores the “discouragement of 
dropping” to which the modern game tends; he speaks of the 
“infatuation” whereby a dropped goal has been made to count 
for less than a goal from a try, and he expresses a preference for 
the old Rugby School rule that the ball might be taken up bound- 
ing but not rolling. This rule had divers merite, among others 
that it insured a good deal of dribbling; but undoubtedly upon 
muddy days the frequent interferences of umpires, and the still 
more frequent appeals to them, on the ground of “no take-up,” 
were tiresome, and productive of many differences of opinion. 

The three most important and interesting chapters in the book 
deal with the history of the Rugby Football Union from 1871 to 
1880, by Mr. Guillemard, from 1880 to 1892, by Mr. Rowland 
Hill, and the past development and future of the game, by Mr. 
Arthur Budd. Mr. Guillemard mentions, among other thinge, 
how “the Rugby method of bringing out the ball for a toy” was 
discarded by the Union as “too intricate.” It was simply a 
punt-out on a small scale, and a natural development of the rule 
giving a right to a free kick when a player caught the ball and 
“ made his mark,” and was a pretty piece of play. The three 
writers named set out the gradual development of Rugby 
football from being a game of individual strength, pace, and 
courage, to being a game of pace, artfulness, and skilful com- 
bination, but above all the last-named, as it is at present. This 
part of the book is all good, but Mr. Budd's chapter is admirable. 
He says that “twenty years ago” at Clifton, “to put one’s head 
down in a scrummage was regarded as an act of high treason.” 
This is odd. It was certainly not so at that time at Rugby, 
although the old game of twenty-a-side, with hacking, and hack- 
ing over, and dropping into touch, was then in full swing. In 
fact, no forward at Rugby who wanted his “ flannels” or his “ cap” 
ever dreamed at that time of going into a scrummage except with 
his head down. Whether he could keep it down was another 
question. On two or three points Mr. Budd severely and most 
justly condemns the practices which, we learn with disgust, are 
now fashionable in Rugby football. The first is “screwing,” of 
which Mr. Budd shall give his own account :— 


‘In order to screw successfully it is necessary that your side 
should first obtain possession of the ball. Having obtained it, 
the practice is to deposit it behind the first or second row of 
forwards, where it lies safe from the interference of your oppo- 
nents, and to there manipulate it [Mr. Budd should not split 
his infinitives] till you screw your adversaries off it and rush 
on with it yourself. All this has led to a most objectionable 
practice. What one now sees in every match, no matter 
where one goes, is that the moment the ball is put down in the 
centre of the scrummage both sides impede be the first to pull it 
back, and you will behold a forest ing for its pos- 
session. This modus operandi is and 

posed to the spirit of the off-side laws, seeing that 
of the scrummagers are in front of the ball.’ 


This is simply off-side pley of the vilest description, and 
off-side is the cardinal sin—the mortal, the unpardonable 
sin—of all properly-conducted football. “Heeling-out” is 
another manifestation of the same hateful vice, and consists in 
the shirking of their work by the forwards, who think of 
nothing but kicking to their own half-backs, who are imme- 
diately to throw to the three-quarters. The heeler-out puts: 
all his own forwards in front of him off-side. Lastly, Mr. Budd 
denounces “ the now prevalent practice of half-backs on defence 
standing or their opponents’ side of the scrummage,” and this is 
acrime so dreadful that, but for Mr. Budd’s express assertion, we 
should not have believed that any one could commit it, The 
remedy for all this is to have not merely a referee, but an umpire, 
whose imperative duty it shall be to interfere of his own motion 
to forbid unfair play, and who shall have authority (and be bound 
to use it) to order off the field any player who persistently dis- 
obeys him. About the time that Mr. Budd was at Clifton 
umpires at Rugby occupied this sort of position, and invariably 
interfered to prevent hacking off-side (which, of course, was un- 
lawful), or even shoving off-side in the scrummage, any forward 
who was in front of the ball being bound os soon as possible 
to come out of the scrummage, and go round to the back 
of it, and put himself on-side again. Moreover, those 
umpires were armed with canes, with which they might, and 
frequently did, emphasize their objurgations. You cannot do 
that in a man’s game, but you can to some extent supply the 
defect by a sufficiently stringent application of penalty kicks, 
Holding such sound—if old-fashioned—views of football, Mr. 
Budd is naturally dubious about the merits of the “ four three- 
quarter ” system, devised of late years by the players of gallant 
little Wales. He fears that it may result in an approximation to 
a game consisting of “ the ball, by rapid exchanges, travelling to 
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and fro across the field ad infinitum.” Well, that would be the 
ultimate result of a continuous development of the “ passing” 
game, such as has gone on during the last ten yearsorso. The 
opposite pole is a continuous tight scrummage, in which the heavier 
side would drive the lighter steadily down to the goal line, and none 
of the backs would ever get a chance. Twenty years ago there 
were games to be seen sometimes (e.g. if one side were much 
stronger forward and much weaker behind the scrummage than 
the other) not so very unlike that. The object is to get a game 
as nearly as may be between the two, with solid scrummages of 
short duration, diversified by a reasonable amount of dribbling 
and loose scrummaging, and ornamented by brilliant individual 
runs, tempered by moderate and judicious passing and by elegant 
and effective dropping. Just at present the game is a good 
deal too loose. Let us hope that some strong team of hard- 
working forwards may effect a reaction. 

In Mr. Budd's chapter occur also some invaluable observations 
about professional players. We trust that on this subject there 
is no difference of opinion among those who influence the counsels 
of the Rugby Union. We cannot repeat here the substance of 
his arguments on the subject. They will serve as a standing 
proof of the soundness of the Union’s action in the matter up to 
the present time. It must suffice for the moment to say that 
he demonstrates, conclusively in our opinion, that football is a 
game utterly unsuited to professionalism from the professional's 
point of view, and that if amateurs in the least countenance pro- 
fessionalism or consent to play with or against professionals, the 
game will inevitably become one fit only for shopboys to bet upon, 
and not for gentlemen, or any other amateurs, to play at. * 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS.* 


M® MARKHAM knows the greatness, the interest, and the 

many disputable points of his subject too well to expect 
that we should receive his book as definitive. But he may fairly 
ask us to say that it is the best of all recent works on Columbus, 
and we are prepared to do so without mental reservation. This by 
no means implies that Mr. Markham’s biography is without fault. 
It would be as easy as it would be unfair to pick holes, and to use 
them as proofs of the general incompetence of the writer. Mr. 
Markham is too fond of telling us what his hero looked like, and 
what he thought about at times concerning which there is no 
evidence. This descriptive picturesque style is now worn thread- 
bare, and never was tolerable except in the hands of a great 
stylist. It has at all times the serious defect that it induces men 
to assert as matters of fact what are really only guesses, Mr. 
Markham, for example, says that, when Columbus emigrated 
to Portugal he had already thought and studied much on the 
subject of the Western route to India. Of this there is literally 
no shadow of evidence. The fact that the discoverer habitually 
wrote, even to Italians, in Castilian, goes, as Mr. Harrisse has 
pointed out, rather to prove that, when he left home, he did not 
know the literary language of his own country, but only the 
dialect of Genoa—which could hardly have been the case unless 
he had been self-educated in Portugal, where Spanish was largely 
the Court and literary tongue. 

We may point out one sheer blunder and one extraordinary 
piece of reasoning in Mr. Markham’s book. He says that Isabella 
the Catholic had set aside her niece, and reigned by the vote of 
the Cortes alone. This is entirely wrong. The so-called niece 
was set aside by the whole of Castile as spurious, and that 
for reasons of a convincing kind publicly given to his good 
people by Henry IV., and sufficiently indicated by the name 
he bears in the list cf Spanish kings (El impotente). What 
the Cortes did was to recognize Isabella as the only legiti- 
mate heir, which is quite another thing. Mr. Markham 
might as well assert that Charles II. reigned by the vote of 
the Free Parliament alone. Then the author decides that 


Beatrice Enriquez was the wife, and not only the mistress, of 


Columbus, His reasons are that the family of Beatrice remained 
on good terms with Columbus, which would not have been the 
case unless he had married their kinswoman; that her son Ferdi- 
nand was received as a page at Court, which would not have been 
the case if he had been base-born; and that when the Admiral 
said he “never” saw his wife after leaving Portugal, he meant 
“hardly ever,” and we must, therefore, not suppose that he only 
recognized Filippa Moiiiz as his wife. Reasons one and two 
only prove how limited is Mr. Markham’s knowledge of the 
Spain of the fifteenth century. Reason three is as fine an 
example as has fallen in our way of the ‘desperate straits to 
which a gentleman may be driven when he will make the 
evidence which he cannot find, The undeniable fact that in his 


* Li Christopher Columbus. By Clements R. Markham, C.B. (“The 
World's Great Explorers.”) Lenten: George Philip & Son. 


will Columbus left Beatrice at the mercy of his legitimate son, 
Diego, as a person to whom he had done wrong, settles the ques- 
tion. If Beatrice had been wife, and not mistress, she would 
have been entitled to a jointure, which could only be refused at 
the risk of invalidating the will. To live with a “ barragana” 
was no unusual course for layman or priest in Spain then or 
afterwards, but to treat a “muger” as a “ barragana” was 
illegal as well as immoral. The supposition that Beatrice was 
“barragana” in the very ancient sense of morganatic wife is 
made unacceptable by the fact that she was noble, and Columbus 
was not, at the time of the birth of Ferdinand. Besides, such 
a union with a man not a noble, and a great one, would have 
been more discreditable to a lady of her position than the “life of 
honour.” Why Columbus did not marry Beatrice Enriquez, we 
shall almost certainly never know, but that he did not is as cer- 
tain as any fact of his life. Our explanation, if we were asked 
for one, would be, that in the early days of their union, at least, 
the lady simply acted on the rule that marriage with an inferior 
would be a loss of status, whereas the other relation was a per- 
sonal matter of conduct and conscience, to be put right with the 
heavenly powers by the advice of her confessor. A South 
American lady of pure Spanish blood and large estate who lived 
in the “ free grace of God” with a half-bred Indian gave that 
very answer to a traveller who asked, indiscreetly enough, why 
she did not marry her lover. It is a queer code of morals, but 
quite intelligible. 

These examples show that Mr. Markham’s determination to 
find popular principles and strict moral conduct of the correct 
nineteenth-century English kind in his herocan lead him astray. But 
though his knowledge and critical judgment, like those of most men, 
are subject to limitations, within their bounds they are good. He 
has, in the main, that sound appreciation of the relative values of 
events and periods in the Admiral’s life of which we have had to 
note the absence in some other authors of late. The early years of 
the discoverer’s life in Genoa and Portugal are discussed adequately 
—that is, briefly. Mr. Markham will have nothing to say to the 
pure legends, the voyage in the service of King René, the wreck 
on the coast of Portugal, the studies at Padua, and so forth; 
but he dismisses them without screaming that Columbus was a 
liar, and Ferdinand an impostor. Then he devotes the bulk of 
his volume to his proper subject—namely, the discovery of 
America, and the three succeeding voyages. The geographical 
knowledge and beliefs of the time are summarized with sufficient 
detail, but the reader is not poisoned with erudition from Mr. 
Bunbury about Hipparchus’ and Seneca, or with talk about the 
medizeval writers whom we recently saw described in very choice 
American as “ inheritors of conservancy.” It is, in our eyes, a 
great merit in Mr. Markham that he manifestly prefers to believe 
all the old and orthodox things, making no cheap parade of 
originality by starting fresh theories. Long experience as a 
writer about discovery proper, and as a critic of the charac- 
ters and conduct of the Spanish explorers and conquistadores, 
has given Mr. Markham that knowledge of the surround- 
ings and the background which, though he does not always 
know it, are indispensable to the biographer. We have seen 
few better things of the kind than Mr. Markham’s argument 
that Watling Island is Guanahani, the landfall of Columbus, 
This is, of course, no new opinion, and has had many and capable 
supporters; but Mr. Markham sums up the old evidence, adduces 
new considerations, and, in passing, demolishes the cases for the 
other islands in an effective way. His account of the conduct of 
Columbus towards his companions and as Governor is at times a 
little too much that of the advocate. The facts show the dis- 
coverer had to deal with incessant mutinies, and had often to 
thank his brother Bartholomew for quelling them. This does not 
prove, as foolish writers have asserted, that he was an incom- 
petent man, but it does prove that he wanted the indefinable 
something which enabled Cortes to keep his following, naturally 
a most unruly one, in such excellent order. Columbus has 
certainly been blamed beyond all rhyme and reason for his treat- 
ment of the natives, but we cannot think it so honourable as 
Mr. Markham does. There is occasionally a too obvious contrast 
between the words of the enthusiast and the acts of the kid- 
napper. Still the error is on the right side, since Mr. Markham 
does at least see that the discoverer was a great man. A very 
useful passage is devoted to the authorities for the Life of 
Columbus. Mr. Markham reviews them from the Admiral’s son 
to Sefior Asensio, making his reservations, but always with 
courtesy. We trust he will allow that we have followed his 
example, and can again declare that exceptis excipiendis (which 
excipienda are not vital) this is in a moderate size the fullest, 
the most clear, the best reasoned, and the most generally useful 
of the Lives of Columbus which has appeared to our knowledge. 
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MILES’S POETS OF THE CENTURY.* 


WO more volumes of Mr. Miles’s extensive anthology are 
before us. In reviewing the earlier volumes we pointed 
out that the editor had not wholly succeeded in fulfilling his 
promise of exact reproduction, and also that the space allotted 
to different writers did not seem to be governed by any adequate 
scheme of proportion. We cannot say that these defects have 
been amended. For the matter of exactness, a poem of Ebenezer 
Jones, who died, as stated in the volume itself, in 1860, is 
dated 1879. Mr, Allingham is said to have spent the last years 
of his life at Whitby; whereas he really spent them at Witley 
in Surrey. Doubtless these are misprints; but such misprints as 
in a book of this kind ought to have been most vigilantly 
guarded against. For the other and more important matter of 
proportion, we found things in the other volumes that put us 
on questioning. In these two there are things that fairly 
puzzle us. We are still of opinion that Mr. Miles would have 
done a more useful work, and saved himself and his helpers 
much barren trouble, if he had confined his selections to the 
minor poets, or, if that epithet be thought invidious, to the 
less generally known. But he has committed himself to repre- 
senting all the English poets of the century both small and 
great, and some of the greater ones have already had an ample 
share. It is too late now to plead, as an excuse for scanty samples 
of any one poet, that the bulk of his work may be supposed well 
known to the reader, We are entitled to expect that every man’s 
work shall be fairly shown, and that regard shall be had to its 
relative importance according to an approximately uniform scale: 
If any exceptional treatment is to be used in the case of the best- 
known writers, it should be, one would think, to select by pre- 
ference from their less familiar pieces. This would in some cases 
have been well worth doing. 

It is an old-fashioned trick to apostrophize the gentle reader. 
But we feel greatly disposed on this occasion to summon him, 
if so be that he can help us to assign any kind of reason for 
the distribution of available space among the greater and lesser 
poets in these volumes. We protest that for our part we are 
at a loss. Mr. Coventry Patmore gets four-and-twenty pages, 
Sydney Dobell twenty-five, Mr. Lewis Morris twenty. Dobell’s 
share may be thought slightly excessive, but let that pass, 
Dante Rossetti, whom it would be absurd to call a minor 
poet, has eighteen pages; James Thomson, one of the most 
original and powerful among those who have just come short 
of greatness, has only thirteen. Was Rossetti indeed so much 
less than Dobell, or James Thomson than Mr. Lewis Morris? 
Stranger still, Rossetti and Thomson are quite adequately in- 
troduced, the one by Mr, Hall Caine, the other by Mr. Roden 
Noel, who most justly gives particular praise to Thomson’s 
mastery of narrative verse. But not one word of Thomson's 
“ most admirable narrative poem” is printed among the extracts 
themselves. One cannot help thinking that the authors of the in- 
troductions have not had the making of the selections. There 
are yet odder things to come. Kingsley, unequal in long flights 
but first-rate in many shorter pieces, is put off with eight pages, 
while ten are given to Cox Bennett, of whom we chiefly learn that 
he supposed University races to be rowed at Oxford in July. 
Strangest of all is the lot of Matthew Arnold, whom many com- 
petent judges hold only second to Tennyson and Browning, and 
at his best full worthy to keep company with them. Eighteen 
pages of prefatory matter are contributed by Mr. Samuel Wad- 
dington, who appreciates the poet as highly as we do, and even 
hints an opinion that his sonnets may ultimately be rated above 
those of Milton and Wordsworth, And then what have we? 
Forty pages of extracts? (remember, there are twenty pages of 
Mr. Lewis Morris’s verse). Thirty? twenty? fifteen? What Mr. 
Miles has given us is a beggarly six ; nothing but Zhe Forsaken 
Merman and two stanzas—two stanzas torn from the poem—of 
Thyrsis. Not one line from Empedocles on Etna, parts of which 
stand with Wordsworth’s Odes and Browning’s Rabbi ben Ezra at 
the highest level of philosophical poetry in our language; not one 
line from Sohrab and Rustum, perhaps the most nearly successful 
effort of modern English in a strictly epic manner; not a single 
sonnet. Either there has been some extraordinary blunder, or 
some mechanical consideration about the arrangement of sheets 
has been allowed (though the signatures give no warrant for that 
hypothesis) to ruin the selection that Mr. Waddington designed. 
In any case, the treatment of Arnold’s work is inexcusable, 

Tennyson and Mr. George Meredith share an odd fate which in 
Tennyson’s case is accounted for after a sort, but is not accounted 
for at all in Mr. Meredith’s. Messrs. Macmillan & Co. declined 
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to allow a selection from Tennyson’s poems to appear. Wheth 
they were acting on a fixed rule or mistrusted the company 
Tennyson might find himself in, they were within their rights ; 
and, as Mr. Miles himself remarks with laudable candour, Lord 
Tennyson’s poems are easily obtainable in one volume. If Mr. 
Miles had stated the facts, and left it there, he would have done 
all that could be expected. But he must needs give us an essay 
of thirty-five pages on Tennyson’s poetry, garnished with extracts 
discreetly stopping short of the whole bulk of any one poem, Mr. 
Alexander H. Japp says many things proper enough to be said, 
though “ sensuo-imaginative receptivity ” is a vile phrase ; he has 
overlooked Tennyson’s lines to Virgil, one of the most complete 
masterpieces of metrical art in the language. However, our 
quarrel is not with Mr. Japp for omitting this or that poem in 
his essay, but with Mr. Miles for making believe that an essay 
with scattered quotations can be a substitute for a representative 
selection. What is more, he has treated Mr. Meredith in the 
same fashion without alleging any difficulty about copyright ; 
nor can we understand why Mr. J. A. Noble, whose essay shows 
him quite capable of making an effective selection from Mr. 
Meredith’s less difficult verse, was not asked to do so. We agree 
with Mr. Noble in not ranking “Modern Love” as Mr. Meredith’s 
masterpiece ; but we could be angry with him for not mentioning 
“Love in the Valley,” if we were considering this book as a 
collection of critical essays. But that is not what it aims at; 
and our grievance, again, is not that our judgment of Mr. 
Meredith’s works may not be the same in all details as 
Mr. Noble’s, but that Mr. Miles has, apparently out of pure 
caprice, not enabled the reader to use his own judgment at all, 
Robert Browning has been handed over to Mr. Furnivall, who, 
after giving a kind of annotated catalogue of the poet’s works, 
chooses (if indeed it was his choice) to reproduce the handful of 
pieces already known to every one who reads any modern poetry 
at all. 

To some extent, as in the cases of Clough, Dobell, and Kingsley, 
Mr. Miles’s collection goes over the same ground as the last 
volume of Mr. Humphry Ward’s “English Poets.” We cannot 
say that the comparison is favourable to Mr. Miles. In short, 
although much good work in deta.’ has been put into these 
volumes by Mr. Miles’s assistants, the work is not well done as a 
whole. Still it may be useful asa rough measure of the great 
improvement in literary workmanship that has taken place in 
the last forty years. If we cannot command poetic genius, we 
can and do nowadays expect verse-writers to know the rules of 
their business, A man cannot by taking thought become a per- 
fect gentleman, but he can learn how to walk into a room. Our 
young poets can at any rate walk into the room with a good 
grace which was less common among their elders. If the gentle 
reader whom we have already invoked wishes to see the diffe- 
rence between really distinguished manners and untrained 
amiable intentions, let him take up Mr. Aubrey de Vere’s or Mr. 
Palgrave’s work, and then turn to that of various other persons 
whom, as we hope the twentieth century will be allowed to forget 
them, we see no occasion to name. Then let him turn to almost 
any volume of poems issued by a respectable publisher within 
the last ten years, and he will see that the author, if he has not 
as much to say as Mr. Aubrey de Vere or Mr. Palgrave, has at 
least endeavoured to say it well. 


TALES FROM THE DRAMATISTS * 


Bat be good fortune to enlist the 
sympathy of Mr. Henry Irving, who says, “I do not pretend 
to be a judge of the manner in which this work has been executed, 
All I can say is, that I have found the tales very good reading, 
and that they have given my appreciation of the originals a keener 
edge. That they will inspire the young reader with a desire to 
make the acquaintance of some of the finest plays in our language 
I can readily believe, and that they will help to cultivate a taste 
for what is best in the theatre is my earnest hope.” Mr. Irving 
has estimated to a nicety the value of the book, and that value is 
not to be despised at a time when the prevalent practice of 
literary dram-drinking may be held to justify the use of spoon- 
meat to restore a healthy appetite for solids. Mr. Morris’s plan is 
to preface his selected plays with a short prefatory note, and 
then to give the text of the play, reduced to narrative form, with 
occasional quotations from the actual dialogue. He starts with 
Ben Jonson, giving Every Man in his Humour, declaring that “ Of 
the numerous authors of the Elizabethan era, contemporaries of 
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Shakspeare—including Marlowe, Jonson, Beaumont and Fletcher, 
Webster, Massinger, Ford, and half a score of others—very 


few have left works of sufficient dramatic merit to survive : 


to our time. . . . The powerful plays of Marlowe are too 
primitive in style, those of Webster too revolting in the cruelty 
of their incidents; while the licentiousness which pervades some 
of the best works of other authors unfits them for the nineteenth- 
century taste.” He does, however, give an example of Beaumont 
and Fletcher in Philaster ; or, Love lies Bleeding. In objecting 
to The Maid’s Tragedy as being “ deeply infiltrated with licentious- 
ness,” he speaks of it as the author's best ; but in this Hazlitt does 
not agree with him, declaring roundly that it is one of the poorest, 
and giving good and sufficient reason for his opinion. Macready, 
moreover, could not have felt that it was radically licentious, 
since he produced it at the Haymarket in 1837 under the name 
of The Bridal, with alterations by himself and three new scenes 
by Sheridan Knowles, when it was very well received by the 
public. Massinger is represented by 4 New Way to Pay Old 
Debts, Otway by Venice Preserved, Mrs. Centlivre by The Busy- 
body, Farquhar by The Beaux’ Stratagem, and Mrs, Hannah 
Cowley by The Belle's Stratagem. The prefatory notices are very 
short—so short as to afford but insufficient room for anything 
like complete biography, and none whatever for efficient criticism, 
which is, however, occasionally attempted with no very happy 
results. We do not complain that no mention is made in the 
note on Mrs. Centlivre of her casual and romantic, if irregular, 
connexion with Hammond—Bolingbroke’s “ silver-tongued Ham- 
mond”—but care should be taken not to marry her to Sir 
Stephen Fox, when her husband (if he ever was her husband) 
was only a nephew of that gentleman, both of whose matri- 
monial alliances are sufficiently well known. A Bold Stroke 
for @ Husband ought never to have been allowed to creep in for 
A Bold Stroke for a Wife. Farquhar is said to have “ died 
poor in 1706, his best play, The Beaux’ Stratagem, being written 
during his last illness.” The pathetic story of his death is told 
by the late Mr. A. C. Ewald in the “Life” appended to that 
gentleman's edition of the plays. The Beaux’ Stratagem was 
brought out early in the March of 1707, and Farquhar died on 
the 29th of the following month of April, on the very day when 
a benefit had been given him. Edward Moore’s The Gamester, 
and John Home’s Douglas, are included in the collection, as are 
She Stoops to Conquer, The Road to Ruin, and Wild Oats. 
Sheridan and George Colman the Younger are honoured with 
two selections each, The School for Scandal and The Rivals, and 
The Poor Gentleman and The Heir-at-Law. 


We have to mark further inaccuracies as we proceed. There is 
some sort of excuse for declaring Duplicity the first of Holcroft’s 
plays, since Love and Famine, which was really his first, was only 

once —at Drury Lane, on the 1st May, 1778—and was 

never printed. The elder Colman’s first play was not Sally 
Honeycomb, but Polly Honeycombe ; and although 1785 is the year 
when he was stricken with the paralysis which led to his mental 
derangement, it was not until 1789 that the management of 
the Haymarket Theatre devolved upon his son. Without for a 
moment denying the claims of either of the younger Colman’s two 
plays to a post of honour in these volumes, we could have wished 
that Macklin’s The Man of the World had achieved a similar 
distinction. Thomas Morton’s Speed the Plough, Tobin’s one 
play, The Honeymoon, Sheridan Knowles’s The Wife, Lalor Shiel’s 
The Apostate, and Talford’s Ion, complete the list of works, which 
have been chosen with sound judgment, even though the im- 
morality of Dryden, Wycherley, Vanbrugh, and Cibber exclude 
them from the writer's good offices. Any objections we could 
make to Mr. Morris’s selections could not apply to the works he 
has included ; they would merely form a plea for the extension 
of his labours. With a modesty as becoming as it is prudent, he 
anticipates the inevitable reference to Lamb’s Tales, and declares 
that he “ makes no effort to imitate or approach in style that 
deservedly successful work. It has, indeed,” he adds, “been 
deemed advisable to deal with the drama in a less juvenile 
manner, and thus to appeal to an older circle of readers.” This 
reminds us, though we only mention it in proof of the emas- 
ing enterprise of the followers of the late Rev. Thomas 
Bowdler, that at least one edition of the Tales has been published 
with Measure for Measure omitted. In referring to the absence 
of any work dealing similarly with the non-Shakspearian drama, 
the writer has apparently forgotten that Miss E. W. Macaulay’s 
book, Tales of the Drama, published in 1822, is not confined to 
Shakspeare, but is also founded on the tragedies of Massinger, 
Shirley, Rowe, Murphy, Lillo, and Moore, and the comedies of 
Steele, Farquhar, Bickerstaff, and Mrs. Cowley, the selections 
from Moore and Mrs, Cowley being the same as those made by 


Mr. Morris. Another work of the kind has, we believe, been 
published within the last two or three years without attracting 


much favourable attention. Any honest effort in the direction of 
arousing a public interest in the beauties of the older English 
‘drama calls for warm commendation, and we cannot do better 
than echo Mr, Irving’s earnest hope that these tales will help 
to cultivate a taste for what is best in the theatre. 


THE ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK HOLMES.* 


‘M GABORIAU and Mr. Conan Doyle must now be acknow- 
¢ edged as the typical romantic writers upon detection of 
crime and other complex matters, and their methods in dealing 
with these subjects, although differing a good deal in style, 
naturally show some similarity of action. The latter and 
younger writer, however, altogether declines to copy, or to carry 
his cases to the exciting and somewhat lengthy developments of 
the elder writer, therefore the difference of expression between 
them is as marked in their works as the difference in procedure is 
between the English and the French police. The expedients of the 
tracker, always engrossingly interesting to the general mind, are, 
in the work before us, given to the reader with the clearness 
and conciseness necessary to stories purporting to be facts, 
and the keenness of the observation of their author makes 
itself felt upon every page. Assuming a candid expression, 
Sherlock Holmes, with a frank geniality, pretends—like a presti- 
digitateur who was some years ago in our midst—to reveal all 
his private theories and secret reasonings upon criminal matters ; 
but the reader is really kept entirely in the dark, and knows no 
more at the end of the book of the inner workings of the detective 
system than he does at the beginning. 

The work is full of interesting subtleties and wily surprises. 
Each story has its own peculiar interest, and several are ex- 
tremely dramatic. “The Speckled Band” is decidedly the most 
thrilling ; it has the creepiest of unexpected dénouements, which 
takes the breath away and compels the reader to pause before 
beginning a fresh story. In excitement “The Five Orange Pips” 
—classed with it—runs it close. In this we think the author's 
legal knowledge to be at fault. It seems unlikely that a legatee 
would sign his father’s will, even though his lawyer points out 
to him the proper spot on which to doso. But we forgive him 
that slip, because of the cleverness of the whole of the story, and 
because he says, at p. 120:— 

‘ The ideal reasoner would, when he has once been shown a 
fact in all its bearings, deduce from it not only all the chain 
of events which led up to it, but also all the results which 
would follow from it. As Cuvier could correctly describe a 
whole animal by the contemplation of a single bone, so the 
observer who has thoroughly understood one link in a series of 
incidents should be able to accurately state all the other ones 
both before and after.’ 


We also like Sherlock Holmes's artistic and Balzacian sense of 
fitness. It is quite right and appropriate that he, when pon- 
dering over a quiet easy case, should smoke shag tobacco, and 
wear a blue dressing-gown ; and that, on the other hand, when en- 
gaged upon a tedious and complex problem, he should take to cigars, 
and a brilliant purple robe. There is really much humour in the 
“ Red-Headed League,” which we can but feel to be intentional ; 
and the “Beryl Coronet” is well worked out, and shows the 
author at his best—especially in his powers of imagery and skill 
in character-drawing. 


SACHARISSA.+ 


RS. HENRY ADY is much to be congratulated on this 
volume, in which she collects and gives to the world all 

that can be gathered together concerning the life and times of 
a most delightful and remarkable woman, the people among 
whom her life was spent, and the family from which she sprang. 
The period over which this account extends is from 1617 to 
1684, and it is not too much to say that the interest grows and 
is sustained throughout. This is the more praiseworthy be- 
cause the annals of the period are disappointingly poor in details 
concerning the life of the Countess of Sunderland, As a corre- 
spondent she was, in Henry Savile’s opinion, “ the most eloquent 
in England,” remarkable even among the members of a family 
who were noted for their literary habits. It is exasperating to 
learn that almost the whole of this correspondence has been lost, 
and that we have in our day only three little notes, written to 


¢ By A. Conan Doyle. London: 
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her father in her early youth, and twenty-four letters belonging 
to the close of her life. 

Thanks, however, to two men, we can feel as if we too had had 
an intimate knowledge of the charm and gracious presence of 
this beloved and admired lady. Waller, the ardent lover and 
poet, has immortalized her in the lyrics written in praise of 
“ Sacharissa ” and of the home in which she was reared; while 
Vandyke seems never to have wearied in reproducing her de- 
lightful features, and Dorothy Spencer, or Dorothy Sunderland, 
at various ages, and in many costumes, still looks down in life- 
like guise from the walls of Penshurst, Althorp, and Petworth. 

Dorothy was the daughter of Robert, the second Earl of 
Leicester, and her mother was Lady Dorothy Percy. There 
was some difficulty in concluding the marriage treaty, as Lady 
Dorothy's father, Lord Northumberland, was still a prisoner in the 
Tower, where he had lain ever since suspicion had fallen on him 
for being concerned in the Gunpowder Plot ; and what perhaps was 
& greater impediment than his absence, was the fact that his estates 
were much impaired by the enormous fine levied on them. Lord 
Lisle seems to have had some misgivings regarding the prospects 
of a good endowment for his son’s wife. But the couple were 
genuinely attached, and the difficulties being arranged they were 
married; and Dorothy Sidney, the eldest child of a family of 
thirteen, was born in 1617 at Syon House. 

After Lord Leicester had succeeded at the age of thirty to his 
father's title and estates, Dorothy’s parents lived for ten years 
very quietly at Penshurst, seldom going to Court, and nursing 
& property already considerably charged, and not likely to be less 
burdened as one after another were added to the members of 
the family, names which were to figure in their country’s 
history. 

The beauties of Penshurst have been sung by Ben Jonson and 
described by Sir Philip Sidney in his dreams of Arcady. Among 
the relics enshrined within its walls is one of pathetic interest, a 
lock of his auburn hair, cut off by his brother who was with him 
on the fatal field of Zutphen. “The Penshurst of the present 
time is still the Penshurst of Ben Jonson and of the Arcadia,” 
and the pages in which Mrs. Henry Ady describes afresh its 
beauty of scenery, and tells the history of its house and pictures, 
are among the most charming in this delightful story. 

In such a home, and nourished on all the traditions of what 
was best and noblest in the race from which she sprang, Dorothy’s 
early life was passed. Her father's public life kept him much 
abroad, and Lady Leicester, a woman of warm, impulsive, 
and passionate temperament, seems to have sometimes sighed 
in the somewhat straitened life which she led at Penshurst 
for the interests of Court and town life. But she seems to 
have done her part bravely, and we read of the upbringing 
of her numerous family, the management of her husband's 
estates, and her efforts to get Charles I. to send her husband his 
long-delayed supplies, the want of which in his life as Ambas- 
sador at Paris often obliged him to burden his estates and suffer 
from harassing embarrassments. Dorothy was very young when 
the poet Waller, a widower at the age of twenty-four, became 
her devoted lover. We are told that “Dorothy rejected the 
poet’s addresses from the first,” and seems never to have had the 
least temptation to succumb to his somewhat wearisome court- 
ings. “ They who read his character,” says Dr. Johnson, “ will 
not much condemn Sacharissa that she did not descend from her 
rank to his embraces, nor think every excellence comprised in 
wit.” She could not be indifferent to the beauty of his verses, 
and, indeed, long years afterwards, when both were old and met 
often in a long-tried friendship which had withstood all the changes 
and chances which had chequered their two lives, Dorothy laugh- 
ingly asked Waller when he intended to write some more verses 
for her, as he used to do in the old days at Penshurst. “ When 
you are as young again, madam, and as handsome as you were 
then.” An answer probably made in the temper produced by 
a twinge of an old heartache, but one which must have made 
Sacharissa feel that she must rest content with the words which 
had already embalmed her youthful glories. 

Very graceful and pretty are the letters to her father which 
have been preserved, and the dutiful and “exactly obedient ” 
tone in which they are written does not in any way prevent the 
reader perceiving how close and affectionate are the relations 
between the father and daughter. They are not an uninterest- 
ing study in these days, when intimacy is supposed only to exist 
where there is also a vulgar tone of familiarity and a disuse of 
all terms of respect and veneration. After some fruitless nego- 
tiations and efforts for “marriage treaties” with suitors who 
were not after Dorothy’s heart, she met one who seems in every 
way to have been worthy of her, and the record of their too short 
married life is an idyll of domestic love and bliss. Henry, Lord 
Spencer, who at the age of nineteen wooed and won the much- 


sought-after lady, seems to have had every charm of person and 
character, and Lordjand Lady Leicester had no anxieties in in- 
trusting him with their “deare Doll.” They were married in 
July 1639, and in 1643 Dorothy was left a widow. He fell 
at the battle of Newbury in company with Falkland and the 
flower of the Cavalier party, and, perhaps, for men who fought 
for the King as he did, not because they thought him right, 
but because they knew the Parliament was wrong, their 
fate was one which it would be cruel to grudge them. “ Fore- 
most in the brilliant company which charged that day,” says 
the historian of the Civil Wars, “with a kind of contempt 
and with wonderful boldness, upon their foes, rode Lord 
Sunderland (to which title he had been raised), distinguished 
among so many brave men by his heroic \bearing. Again and 
again he returned to the attack with a valour which made even 
his enemies wonder, until, as he was in the act of gathering up 
his reins to charge once more, a bullet from a trooper’s musket 
struck him, and he fell mortally wounded, Calmly and nobly he 
met his end, and those about him were surprised to see him die 
with so few regrets.” Terribly vivid is the story of the grief of 
the young and broken-hearted widow and of his devoted mother- 
in-law. 

Our space forbids us following any further the career of 
Dorothy, Countess of Sunderland. The best and happiest part of 
her life was ended when the heart of her husband was brought 
back to Althorp, and buried with his ancestors; but she was to 
live on many long years, to know herself the mother of states- 
men high in the country’s service, to have as a son-in-law “the 
brilliant Halifax,” and to find in him the dearest and most faith- 
ful friend of her declining years. She was the sister of Algernon 
and Henry Sidney, and among such surroundings and companion- 
ships if she was to taste much sorrow, she at least was to know 
all the fulness and interest of life—lived in stirring times and 
among high-souled and great men. 

Sir Henry Sidney in a now famous letter written to his son at 
school ends with these words :—“ Remember, my son, the noble 
blood you are descended of, by your mother’s side, and think that 
only by virtuous life and good action you may be an ornament to 
that illustrious family.” It is almost strange in these days to read such 
appeals. We are supposed to believe that it does not much matter 
of what quality is the tide which circulates through any one’s veins. 
“ We swear the brains are in the heels,” and we utter pointless 
platitudes, that, given wealth and the advantages that wealth 
brings, all men are equally good in ‘the affairs of life. That our 
social system is the sufferer by it cannot be doubted, and if we are 
free of some of the political vices which were the bane of the men 
of the period with which this history deals, we are also singularly 
free of their high-souled and patriotic lives, of their sense that 
noblesse oblige, and that their Order was one which imposed high 
obligations on them. No one can read this history of the Sidneys 
and Spencers without feeling how strongly and truly they acted 
up to this ideal set forth in the letter we have quoted ; and no 
one can believe that either those who forget the deeds of their 
ancestry, or those who boast that they “ do not know who their 
grandfather was,” are the better or the wiser for falling away 
from the traditions of race, or for glorying that they have the 
misfortune to have none to fall from. 

Much more we might write on Sacharissa and the women of 
her time, but perhaps we shall do best to conclude in the words 
which, taken from The Tatler, are placed as a motto on the title- 

:—“ The fine women they show me nowadays are at best 
but pretty girls to me, who have seen Sacharissa, when all the 
world repeated the poems she inspired. That graceful motion, 
that awful mien, that winning attraction, are now no more seen. 
They tell me I am old. I am glad I am 20, for I do not like your 
present young ladies.” 


MRS. RITCHIE’S RECORDS.* 


F Mrs. Ritchie’s desultory but charming “ Records,” de- 

cidedly the most novel, as well as now of most poignant 
interest, are those which relate to Lord Tennyson. She had 
known him almost all her life, and with a certain intimacy. 
“The first occasion of her having the honour of breaking bread 
in company with Lord Tennyson was in her father’s house, when 
she was propped up in a tall chair between her parents.” A 
laudable delicacy prevents Mrs. Ritchie from dwelling upon the 
relations between Thackeray and Lord Tennyson; but here and 
there the veil is raised for a moment, and we get a flashing 
glimpse of that noble friendship. It was not only for her own 
sake, but doubtless for her father’s also, that Mrs. Ritchie was 
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indulged with quite a series of those pleasant personal confidences 
which the Poet Laureate was always chary of granting to his 
admirers. We believe that Mrs. Ritchie was the first to whom 
was confessed that delightful reminiscence of the poet's first 
verse :— 
‘The wind that goes blowing where it listeth, once, in the 
early beginning of this century, came sweeping through the 
of this old Lincolnshire rectory, and as the wind blew, 
a sturdy child of five years old, with shining locks, stood 
inane his arms upon the blast, and letting himself be 
own along; and as he travelled on, he made his first line, 
of poetry, and said, “I hear a voice that’s speaking in the 
wind.”’ 
This must have been in 1814, and ten years before the death of 
Byron, an event about which Mrs. Ritchie has preserved a very 
interesting anecdote :— 


e dire news? 


walked out alone, and carved ‘ Byron is dead’ into the sand- 
stone.” 

This is a story to be told to those “ ferocious young” who, in 
their absence of historic instinct, think nothing so clever as to 
bury the merits of Byron under the refuse of his defects, 

When Mrs. Ritchie comes to her personal reminiscences they 
are desultory, as they are bound to be, but almost always of 
positive value. They do not deal with impertinent trifles, but 
with actions and incidents which illustrate the poet in his poetry, 
the man in the genius of his character. The description of Lord 
Tennyson’s manner of reading verse, if slightly high-flown, is of 
positive interest, and we are glad that so intelligent an im- 
pression was seized while it was still possible for a few favoured 
listeners to compare it with the original :— 

‘Reading, is it? One can hardly describe it. It is a sort 
of mystical incantation, a chant in which every note rises and 
falls and reverberates again. As we sit around the twilight 
room at Farringford, with its great oriel-window looking to 
the garden, across fields of hyacinth and self-sowed daffodils 
towards the sea, where the waves wash against the rock, we 
seem carried by a tide not unlike the ocean's sound; it fills 
the room, it ebbs and flows away; and when we leave, it is 
with a strange music in our ears, feeling that we have for the 
first time, perhaps, heard what we may have read a hundred 


times before.’ 


The only active episode of Lord Tennyson’s life, his excursion 
into the Pyrenees to aid in the Spanish Liberal Insurrections, has 
always hitherto been veiled in complete obscurity. It has often 
seemed to us odd that absolutely nothing should be recorded 
about so romantic a feat, performed not fewer than sixty years 
ago, by one of the greatest of English writers. Mrs. Ritchie has 
given us, evidently from Lord Tennyson’s own conversation, 
about one page of highly amusing but exceedingly tantalizing in- 
formation. The English volunteers met a Sefior Ojeda, who 
confided to Tennyson that he intended to “couper la gorge 4 tous 
les curés.” This worthy could talk no English, and regretted the 
circumstance, as, he said, it prevented his confiding his thoughts 
more fully to his young ally; but, he sighed to Mr. Tennyson, 
“yous connaissez mon coeur!” “ And a pretty black one it is,” 
reflected the poet. 

The records of Lord Tennyson and those of the Brownings are 
written with such a running pen, and with such evident enjoy- 
ment, that the chapters on Mr. Ruskin strike a note of contrast. 
Yet the Ruskin record is the longest section of the book, as 
though Mrs. Ritchie, in her determined conscientic , had not 
allowed herself the slightest relaxation in her enforced task. The 
“ Records” are mainly a review of, or chatty commentary on, 
Preterita, and she quotes rather more copious passages from that 
very singular fragment of an autobiograpby than her own scheme 
renders appropriate. As she writes this her review, she intro- 
duces ever and anon some slight word of persona! confirmation or 
addition. 

The records of the Brownings have not the sustained import- 
ance of those of Lord Tennyson, which latter aim at being a kind 
of general essay on his life and genius. But we shall be surprised 
if these broken memories of the wedded poets are not the section 
of the work which will be most eagerly read and most frequently 
referred to. Of all the pictures which have been preserved of 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, Mrs. Ritchie's is, as it seems to us, 
unquestionably the most vivid and lifelike. From a girlish diary, 
kept in or about 1856, she quotes words which have not her 
present mastery of language, or power to create an impression, 


but which have the unique value of positive freshness. Most 
valuable are those notes which come untouched from the very 
moment of their inception, far more valuable than all the literary 
working-up of memories which later years may produce. We 
invite our readers to turn to pp. 190, 191 of this volume, and to 
read how Elizabeth and Robert Browning struck a young girl 
when she met them first in Paris. 


It is a little unfortunate that Mrs. Orr's Life of Robert Brown- 
ing seems to have appeared while Mrs. Ritchie was putting her 
memories together, and to have disturbed her. The flow of her 
graceful and vivid reminiscences appears to be suddenly checked, 
and she deviates into extracts from letters to other persons, inte- 
resting enough in their way, yet not essential to her particular 
purpose. But one chapter in this later portion of her study is of 
first-rate importance ; it is that which deals with Browning's re- 
lations with the charming M. Milsand—whose influence on his 
mind has yet to be properly recorded—in the delightful retreat of 
St. Aubin, near Luc-sur-Mer, in the midst of that “Red Cotton 
Nighteap Country” which belongs, in the records of English 
literature, to Mrs. Ritchie herself not less than to Robert Brown- 
ing. All this portion of the book is full of things which, if space 
remained to us, we should like to quote. Of earlier and more 
frivolous anecdotes, perhaps the most delightful is that of Robert 
Browning visiting the Oarlyles one afternoon, and holding the 
kettle, with which he had filled the teapot, so absently and so 
long that Mrs. Carlyle abruptly called out— 

*“Can’t you put it down?” 
Mr. Browning, used and somewhat abseyt, immediately 
popped the kettle down upon the carpet, which was a new 


one. 

Mrs. Carlyle exclaimed, in horror—I have no doubt she 
was half-laughing—“ See how fine he has grown! He does 
not any longer know what to do with the kettle.” 

And sure enough, when Mr. Browning penitently took it 
up again, a brown oval mark was to be seen clearly stam 
and burned upon the new carpet. “ You can imagine w 
I felt,” said Mir. Browning. “Carlyle came to my rescue. 
‘ Ye should have been more explicit,’ said he to his wife.”’ 


This volume is written with such a delicate grace of style, 
such sweetness and tenderness of feeling, and such genuine en- 
thusiasm, that it cannot fail of receiving a very warm welcome 
from a crowd of readers. 


GEOLOGY.* 


R. HATCH’S Text-Book of Petrology, though it appears 
under a new title, is practically a revised and con- 
siderably enlarged edition of the author's Introduction to the 
Study of Petrology, published only last year. That was an 
excellent little work; this is even better. In a progressive 
subject like petrology doctors must sometimes disagree; but 
in most cases Dr. Hatch has held the balance fairly between 
conflicting opinions. It might, however, be doubted whether 
eclogite can be classed logically with the pyroxenites, or eulysite 
with the peridotites, or whether the ophiceleites of Connemara 
have any genetic relation to the normal serpentines. These, how- 
ever, are small matters ; the book is clear, concise, and accurate ; 
in a word, it cannot fail to be very helpful to students. 

The Student's Handbook of Physical Geology, as stated by the 
author, has been partly rewritten and increased by about a hundred 
pages. Books, like children, generally grow, but in their case the 
tendency often needs checking. The former edition had the great 
advantage of exactly meeting the wants of the less advanced 
student ; it gave him ample instruction, but was not so voluminous 
as to terrify him at the outset. Mr. Jukes-Browne must prune 
rather than expand in the future, or he will find the old saying 
about a big book come true. We doubt, also, whether some 
changes are improvements ; for instance, in the section on Coral- 
reefs the author quotes arguments against Darwin's view which 
have been shown to be more specious than valid. Apparently he 
has not read the third edition of Coral Reefs. Also the new 
classification of the igneous rocks is less logical than the old, 
so that present simplicity is obtained at the price of future 
perplexity. But as a set-off the sections on rock metamorphism 
are particularly clear and good, and the book in many other 
respects is improved. 


* Text-Book of Petr , containing a ten “the Rock- rmi 
Minerals, anda Chief Types of ks. By Foederick 
H. Hatch. London: Swan Sonnenschein & Co. 1892. 

The Student's Handbook of Physicul Geology. By A. J. Jukes-Browne, 
Pt F.G.8. Second edition, revised. Loudon: George Bell & Sons. 
1852. 
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THE VEILED HAND.* 


O*E sometimes hears a complaint that the reviewer of novels 
has an evil disposition to set forth the plots of them in 
ironic brevity, and, having treated them so, to deem his duty 
done. The complainants aver that neither life nor fiction can 
have any episode, or any set of episodes, which is not apt to 
appear ridiculous when dealt with by that summary procedure. 
They are right, and their protest is in the abstract just; but 
there is something to be said for the reviewer whose method 
offends them. The new novels which have anything besides 
their incidents to speak about are as rare as four-leaved clover. 
In many cases, then, the reviewer who confines his remarks to 
the gist of a novel demeans himself with mercy. It is seldom 
indeed that he has to deal with a novel whose manner is better 
than its matter. A new work by Mr. Wicks, however, is an 
exception to the rule upon which the average modern novel is 
constructed. The incidents which are packed into The Veiled 
Hand are very numerous and dramatic. That is not a fault. Mr. 
Wicks manages his plenitude of episode with such skill that the 
packing is not a congestion. His story flows on with orderliness 
and lucidity. In almost every chapter it is unconventional; but 
the passages that are burlesque are comparatively few. For one 
instance there is Chapter xiii., in which the persons at a dinner 
party keep speaking of Lord Feeldmore, who is one of them, as 
“the Earl.” And, while we are finding fault, we must protest 
against the gross and gratuitous blunders in French. Here is a 
sentence which contains almost as many offences as the novel 
does incidents:—“Gargon, deux petites verres du cognac.” 
There is no hint that Mr. Wicks wishes to show the speaker's 
singular ignorance. Also, we should have liked Mr. Wicks to 
have allowed nature to guide him in his management of the young 
people. Lovers are weak, no doubt ; faltering in their emotions, and 
frail in grammar; but novelists, like everybody else, should 
deal gently with the erring. Mr. Wicks does not. He gives 
his lovers a page or two every now and then, which is 
not enough; and he makes them speak to each other with the 
precision of a leading article on bimetallism, which is too much. 
Still, whilst Mr. Wicks carries his revolt against love as the main 
motive of fiction to an extent which might bring pallor to the 
cheek of Mr. Gosse, we are not wroth against him. 

Despite its refrigeration of the tender passion, his novel is con- 
tinuously interesting. His plot, which is exceedingly ingenious, 
involves a wide variety of urgent topics, all of which Mr. Wicks 
treats with familiarity, shrewdness, and vivacity. he legislators 
who are endeavouring to devise means by which the British public 
may be protected from adventurers under the Limited Liability 
Acts will find in the chapters narrating the rise and fall of the 
Great Coradell Company as much inspiration as they are likely 
to derive from many ruminations in committee. The chapters 
dealing with the great strike in the coalfields are equally in- 
structive. Mr. Bowdler, who brought the strike to pass, and 
the miners to destitution ere the end of it, seems to have 
been drawn from the life of an eminent Scotch agitator years 
ago gathered to his fathers; but the motives and the methods 
of such heroes do not change much with the flight of time. 
Bowdlers, like the poor, are always with us, and Mr, Wicks will 
have contributed much to the service of man if his novel makes 
the proletariat familiar with the “true inwardness ” of the move- 
ments to which they lend themselves when high-strung Knights 
of Labour take the field. It must not be supposed, however, that 
The Veiled Hand is a didactic work. Incidentally it is capable of 
teaching much which the community would profit by knowing ; 
but this teaching is casual only, and subservient always to Mr. 
Wicks’s purpose, which is to tell a story with the thoroughness 
of treatment in detail which a plot such as his demands. In the 
matter of construction 7he Veiled Hand is extremely skilful, but 
the literary style of the work is not equal. In the earlier chapters 
it is stiff. Now and again, also, we have a lapse into facetious- 
ness. Mr. Wicks should be above such pranks, The book is 
illustrated by pictures from the pen of M. Jean de Paléologue. 
The sketches are worthy as a rule; but, unhappily, M. de 
Paléologue seems to share his colleague's opinion that lovers in 
fiction are rather less important than walking ladies and gentle- 
men in a drama, 


FRENCH LITERATURE. 


We. salute M. Hector Malot on having (as far as we have 
not with extreme rigour of verification, totted up the long 
list of books on his fly-leaf) completed his first half-century of 
novels and started another. We may concede to the devil's 


* The Veiled Hand. By Frederick Wicks, London: Eden, Remington 
& Co, 1892. 


advocate that there are not any exact masterpieces among them ; 
but, on the other hand, there are very few of the very many we 
have read which fall below a decently high standard—a standard, 
curiously enough, seldom higher than when, as in Sans Famille 
and Micheline, M. Malot has attempted the roman honnéte. He 
breaks ground for the full century with a story of a different kind in 
Complices (1), a story of a sort of femme-serpent, who, after being 
unfaithful to her husband with one of his clerks, eggs the clerk 
on to the murder which the pair accomplish, and then plays 
exactly the same game, or the first half of it and a little more, on 
the lover who has been weak enough or honourable enough to 
marry her, and, when the murder is brought home to them, slips 
out, by the grace of a French jury, leaving the man to punish- 
ment condign. The book belongs, of course, to a large class, but 
it is hit off with the skill of a practised workman, and though 
none of the characters is quite unforgettable, they are all strongly 
outlined and well finished. 

M. Jean Madeline's (2) is a first book and a good one. Indeed, 

the principal mark of the novice is to be found in the singular 
variety of its subjects and manners, which, to an experienced eye, 
look rather like a collection of experiments and exercises {than 
like the deliberate work of a man who has chosen and successfully 
grasped his style. Here there is an exact and photographic study 
in the modern fashion, rigidly incomplete, and what some Goths 
still call inartistic; there a clair de lune sentiment, elsewhere a 
lively bit of satire, and in one place a regular philanthropic appeal 
for the better treatment of general servants. But we do not 
know that this is not a much better thing for a beginner than a 
ferocious attempt to confine himself to one thing only; and 
throughout M. Madeline's book we see signs (equivocal, of course, 
as such signs always are) of promise. His touch, asin the nature 
of things it was sure to be, is a little uncertain; but it is not 
weak nor mannered, and we note with particular pleasure that, 
though he is not at all “goody,” he seems quite free from the 
brutality which used to be affected by Jes jeunes a few years ago 
in France, and which our own good children are dutifully copying 
years after date. 

Mme. Mary Floran’s La Destinée de Jacques (3) would have 
been a better book if that extraordinary savagery which besets 
the lady novelist in all countries had not made her give ita 
quite unnecessarily unhappy ending. The earlier part, with its 
sketches of the Picard farm and its inhabitants, is quite good ; 
and in Republican France there is nothing too romanesque in 
the return of the peasant soldier who has won his commission 
and his acceptance by the lady of reasonably high degree—his 
father’s landlady—whom he has.despairingly loved earlier. But 
why this fair prospect should be destroyed because the father 
has not paid his rent we fail to understand. That Jacquesshould 
insist on paying the debt out of his own funds—as apparently he 
could do, and does—before marrying the lady would be clear to 
any Englishman in his case, as also that he should have the sum 
so paid settled on her child by her first marriage. But why make 
her and himself, two guiltless persons, miserable for life by break- 
ing off the marriage as well? Non liquet. However, the point 
of honour, we freely grant, is impossible to discuss. It exists or 
it does not exist, according to country ; but we feel a certain not 
wholly pharisaical satisfaction in thinking that English points 
of honour are somewhat more intelligible than this, which exists 
in the very same country where a man is thought none the worse 
if he declines to marry a girl sans dot, or a girl if she beggars her 
parents to secure that dot. 

M. Conti’s Russian story (4) is something of a berguinade, and 
we should doubt whether it will please France's great friends in 
Russia. Prince Ivan Bobroff is a Nibilist and a philanthropist, 
who is upbraided by his Nihilist friends because he is philan- 
thropic, and arrested by the authorities because of his Nihilism, 
Then there is a lurid picture of the horrors, moral rather than 
material, of Bobroff’s imprisonment ; which is alleviated by a 
turtle dove, and ends in an escape. The book, however, is not 
without merits, and quite answers to the italicized warranty that 
it can be put “entre toutes les mains, méme entre celles des jeunes 
filles.” 

Une race (5) and Perinaik (6) are ‘issued by MM. Plon in a 
new form of cover—plain colours, with an encadrement in red. 
The first is one of those curious studies of what we may, without 
injustice, call the bestial side of peasant life which have been so 


Complices. Par Hector Malot. Paris: Flammarion. 
Contes sur Par Jean Madeline. Paris: Calmann 


destinde de Jacques Par Mary Floran. Paris: Calmann 
y- 


(4) Jean Bobroff. Par Henri Conti, Paris: Charpentier-Fasquelle. 
(5) Une race. Par Georges Beaume. Paris: Pion. 


(6) Perinat, Par J. Cantel, Paris: Plon. 
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frequent recently in France—a thing not without merit in a way, 
but without charm, and with insufficient justification of any 
other kind. Perinaik is the history of a Breton contemporary and 
female disciple of the Pucelle, who, with a Franciscan friar, 
meets the fate of the Pucelle herself, or of Fra Dolcino and his 
Margaret. This kind of book is very difficult, indeed, to do well, 
and, despite some meritorious scenes, we are not sure that M. 
Cantel has vanquished the difficulty. 

M. Hugues le Roux is a clever man and a good writer, but he 
has undertaken a dangerous adventure in attempting a series of 
“Les gens d’aujourd’hui,” which begins with Soldiers and Sailors, 
and is to go on to the Modern Ecclesiastic, the Bourgeois, the 
Villager, the Man of the‘World, and His Majesty the Working- 
man himself (7). Not that the present instalment is bad. M. 
le Roux knows the Norman coast especially “ like his hand,” and 
many of the stories are good. But they seem to us representative 
rather of incident than of type—a thing to which we have in 
itself not the least objection, but which does not seem to square 
with the scheme. 


NEW BOOKS AND REPRINTS. 


JEPIDEMI C Influenza, by F. A. Dixey (Oxford : at the Claren- 

don Press), is a study in comparative statistics with regard 
to recent epidemics of influenza in London and certain foreign 
cities, the material for which is derived from documents in the 
Registrar-General’s department and similar returns in Paris and 
Berlin. The data thus supplied are subjected by Dr. Dixie to a 
special selection and grouping and various modes of “ reduetion,” 
such as reveal the real significance of statistical results with 
clearness and simplicity. Dr. Dixie's method of tabulation is 
productive of very interesting and striking results, which are 
further illustrated by an instructive series of diagrams setting 
forth the number and percentages of deaths from influenza and 
other causes, with the meteorological conditions, during periods 
of epidemics, The results of these investigations must prove of 
great value and assistance to future investigators, It is a pity 
that the facts and figures relating to the last epidemic—the brief 
yet severe visitation in January and February of the present 
year—should be incomplete, owing to the work going to press 
at that critical time. “ Had I foreseen,” Dr. Dixie remarks, 
“the delay that has unavoidably occurred in the reproduction 
by lithography of the illustrative diagrams,” the tables of 1892 
would have been more complete. The epidemics investigated 
comprise those of 1847, 1848, 1889-90, 1891 and 1892. The four 
chief subjects illustrated are the course of each outbreak, the 
meteorology of the period, the effect on the mortality from other 
diseases, and the age-relation and age-influence, with the relation 
of influenza to age and sex. All these subjects, except the 
second, are illustrated with remarkable significance. The facts 
and figures of the meteorological tables appear inconclusive. 
The weather prevalent during an epidemic was, in all cases, too 
varied to indicate any influence on the course of the epidemic. 


. Perhaps the meteorology of the seasons anterior to the first of 


the successive outbreaks of late years, 1889-92, might suggest 
some influence. Certainly the excessive drought of the winters, 
and the wet summers, were not normal. The bulk of the annual 
rainfall generally occurs between October and February, and is 
usually accompanied by frequent gales and a high average 
“horizontal movement” of the atmosphere. Dry winters and 
wet summers are notable of the chronicles of these years. Scarcely 
a drop of rain fell in two successive Februarys, for example. In 
short, the comparative statistics of the seasons 1888-1892 must, 
we think, yield results very different from the partial observa- 
tions given by Dr. Dixie's tables. 

Dr. Gordon Stables, in The Boys’ Own Book of Health and 
Strength (Jarrold & Sons), has drawn up golden rules, in the 
shape of practical advice and guidance, that should promote 
health and strength in boys; just as, in a companion volume for 


- girls, he has indicated the common-sense way to promote health 


and beauty. Exercise, training, clothing, recreation, are among 
the important subjects dealt with. Nor are diet and medicine 
and alcohol and tobacco neglected. On these, as on all other 
topics upon which Dr. Stables discourses, much excellent advice 
is offered. We can but think, however, that the question of 
medicine—patent, or duly recognized in B. P. prescriptions— 
is distinctly excrescent or irrelevant in a book for boys. 

The New Ohio, by Edward Everett Hale (Cassell & Uo.), is a 
story of New England emigration in the old days to the wilds of 
Ohio, when that State was to the dweller in Boston the Far 
West. It is not an exciting story by any means, yet will interest 


M“rins et soldats. Par Hugues le Roux. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 


those who like to read of old times by the elaborate fidelity of 
the writer’s study of the period, the people, and the history of the 
early emigrants to the West. 

The Reflections of a Married Man, by Robert Grant (Gay & 
Bird), is a study of domesticity, suggestive in part of Stocktonian 
influence, though by no means of an extravagant order of humour, 
The humour of it is not the less pleasing because it is un- 
assertive. 

Mr. Horace Smith's Interludes (Macmillan & Co.) is a small 
and miscellaneous volume made up of two essays, a story, and 
some verses, none of which calls for any criticism on purely 
literary grounds. The essays—on “Criticism ” and on “ Luxury” 
—are the most readable things in the book, though we cannot say 
they show any individuality of view or of style. 

Mr. Joseph Pennell’s studies of the incorrigible Jew—The Jew 
at Home (Heinemann)—though put forth in “black and white,” 
are a good deal more black than white to the dispassionate person 
far removed from actual contact with the gruesome originals of 
the artist’s sketches. Gratitude might have prompted Mr. 
Pennell to mitigate the severity of his judgment of the Jews of 
Brody, of Lemberg, and of Berdicheff, for it is certain that they 
have served him well as artistic material. The hideous present- 
ment of “ A Jew of Berdicheff” (119), the appalling “ Pharisee” 
(125), or the ghastly invalid “ At Carlsbad” (34), might well 
haunt Mr. Pennell’s dreams, by a sort of poetical justice, as the 
Malay distressed the slumbers of De Quincey. These and other 
examples of Polish and Russian Jews scarce need the supplemen- 
tary illustration of Mr. Pennell’s pungent commentary. 


In the preface to the second edition of Hereditary Genius 
(Macmillan & Co.) Mr. Francis Galton makes a suggestion which 
must have occurred, we think, to thoughtful and critical readers 
on first studying that work. He regrets the choice of title— 
which is, indeed, a good deal inexpressive of the aims and investi- 
gations of the author—and observes that “ Hereditary Ability” 
were preferable. However, the title of a book so much discussed 
is not lightly to be changed. Genius, it is true, has frequently 
been found to be compatible with conspicuous ability in the prac- 
tical science of life. Almost all of Mr. Galton’s examples of a 
continuity of genius in a family are of this description. But 
there is another kind of genius which certainly supplies no 
“beautiful accordance with theory.” This is that genius which 
is apt to manifest itself in the sudden shining of isolated examples 
—as with Blake, and Chatterton, and Shelley—such as are 
beautiful, or baleful, it may be, as they suggest the ancient belief 
in divine or demoniac “ possession.” You may define it as “ in- 
spiration,” or as “rushes of ideas from apparently supernatural 
sources”; you may be deeply convinced that it may be near 
allied to madness—as a poet has said, and who should be more 
competent to judge?—and decide that it is not “a healthy 
faculty,” nor in any case “desirable to perpetuatejit by inheri- 
tance,” yet is it genius, capricious, inexplicable, and altogether 
distinct from that “ natural ability” of which Mr. Galton’s book 
mainly treats. 

Round the Round World, by the Rev. G. E. Mason (S.P.C.K.), 
is the record of a missionary voyage to New Zealand in 1884, 
undertaken at the instance of the Archbishop of York, then 
Bishop of Lichfield, by the author and Canon Bodington. Mr. 
Mason, who made the round of the world by travelling through 
the United States and across the Pecific to New Zealand, is an 
agreeable writer, and evidently endowed with the locomotive dis- 
position, which is probably as serviceable to the missioner as 
cheerfulness and energy. The account of his mission to Auck- 
land and Christchurch is pleasant reading, and the observations 
on New Zealand people, scenery, flora, and the rest, betoken a 
healthy interest in other matters. 

Mr. Thomas B. Foreman’s A Trip to Spain and Portugal, 
including a Day in the Dark Continent (Simpkin & Co.)—to give 
the cover-title, not the title-page, which, if less portentous, is yet 
more lengthy—is just a simple and very ingenuous journal of « 
holiday trip—nothing more. The day in the Dark Continent is 
not descriptive, as might be thought, of a thrilling yet brief 
experience with Moorish pirates, or an incredible sojourn in 
Timbuctoo, but a visit to Tangier that proved tolerably un- 
eventful. 

Mr. Henry Wallach’s translation of Dr. Wilhelm Kaufmann’s 
treatise, The Egyptian State Debt (Mathieson & Co.), gives 
English bondbolders and others interested in Egyptian finance 
the opportunity of studying the curious and somewhat com- 
plicated history of Egyptian loans from the standpoint of inter- 
national law. As a book for reference, also, the value of the 
work is enhanced by a statistical synopsis, historical and financial, 
prepared by Mr. Wallach, and a translation of the full text of 
the Law of Liquidation decreed in 1880. 
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Bibliophiles of all sorts and conditions are appealed to in the 
new “ Caxton Head” Catalogue of rare and desirable volumes, 
the 250th in number of issue, put forth by James and Mary Lee 
Tregaskis, and illustrated with facsimiles of engravings, titles, 
typography, and bindings. In all respects, this selection is as 
attractive and varied as any of its numerous predecessors. 

We are glad to note a new and revised edition of Mr. A. C. 
Ewald’s interesting Life and Letters of Sir Joseph Napier (Cassell & 
Co.), which includes some additional letters. 

We have also received Distinction and the Criticiem of Beliefs, 
by Alfred Sidgwick (Longmans & Co.) ; Beowulf, an Anglo-Saxon 
Poem, from the Heyne-Socin text, with Glossary, translated by 
John Lesslie Hall (Boston: Heath & Co.); Experimental Evolu- 
tion, Lectures delivered in the Summer School of Art and Science, 
University Hall, Edinburgh, by Henry De Varigny (Macmillan 
& Co.) ; Per Lineam Valli, by George Neilson, a new argument 
touching the earthen rampart between Tyne and Solway (Glasgow : 
Hodge & Co.); A System of Instruction for Small Patrols, trans- 
lated by Major Formby from the French (Stanford); Technical 
Education and its Influences on Society, an Address by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury (Macmillan & Co.); The Framework of 
Chemistry, Part I. “Typical Facts and Elementary Theory,” by 
W. M. Williams, M.A. (Bell & Sons); The Theory of Book- 
keeping, by Benjamin Seebohm (Effingham Wilson & Co.); Vivd 
Voce French Class Book, by Eugéne Pellissier, M.A., a selection of 
anecdotic passages in French and English on opposite pages, with 
explanatory notes (Percival & Co.); Poems by Two Friends 
(Cambridge: Palmer); Our Moral Nature, by James McCosh, 
D.D. (Macmillan & Co.); Prince Arthur's Visit to the Moon, by 
“Ganymede” (Flack); The Night and Day of a Soul; and other 
Poems, by Sidney Harden (“ Labour News”); Half Round the 
World with General Booth (Simpkin & Co.) ; and The God of Fools ; 
and other Poems, by E. Harold Begbie (Digby, Long, & Co.) 


In last week's issue the title of M. E. Francis'’s new novel 
“ Whither ? ” was accidentally misprinted “ Whittier.” 


NOTICE, 

We beg leave to state that we cannot return rejected Communi- 
cations; and to this rule we can make no exception, even if 
stamps for return of M8. are sent. The Editor must also 
entirely decline to enter into correspondence with the writers of 
MBS, sent in and not acknowledged, 


ADVERTISEMENTS intended for the SatrurDay Review should be 
addressed to Messrs. R. ANpERson & Co., 14 Cockspur Street, 
or to the Orrics, 88 Sournampron Street, Stranp, Lonpon, 


A printed Scale of Charges can be obtained on application, 


PARIS. 

The Sarurpay Review may be had in Paris every Saturday 
from Messrs. Borveau & CHEVILLET, 22 Rue de la Banque 
(near the Bourse), where also Subscriptions are received, Copies 
are likewise obtainable at Messrs. GALIGNANI's, 224 Rue de 
Rivoli; at Le Kiosqus Durzrron, Boulevard des Capucines; 
and Le Kiosquz Boulevard des Capucines, 


THE UNITED STATES. 


Copies are on sale at Tue InreRNationaL News Company's 
Orrices, 83 & 85 Duane Street, New York, and at Messrs, 
Damrett & Upnam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mase. 

The Annual Subscription, including postage to any part of the 
United States, is £1 10s. 4d. or $7 39, and may be forwarded 
direct to the Publisher, at the Office, 88 Southampton Street, 
Strand, or to Mr. B, F. Srnvens, American Agency, 4 Trafalgar 
Square, London, ‘International Money Orders can be sent from 
any office in the United States, and Subscriptions, payable in 
advance, may commence at any time, 

Nearly all the back Numbers of the Saturpay Review may be 
obtained through any Bookseller, or of the Publisher, at the 
Office, 38 Southampton Street, Strand, W.C. 

Copies of the Sarurpay Review Bill of Contents will be for- 
toany Newsagent 
én Town or Country on application to the Publisher. 


The Sarurpay Review is duly registered for transmission abroad® 
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ORYSTAL PALACE. 
NEXT WEEK’S SPECIAL CONCERTS. 
THURSDAY and SATURDAY EVENINGS at Eight. 


GRAND PROMENADE CONCERTS, 


vi Th Mad Recosché ond Me. Binsk. On Saturday, 


SATURDAY CONCERT, November 12, at Three. Vocalists, 
Malle. Antoinette Trebelli. Bolo Violin, Herr Hugo Heermann., Conductor, Mr. 
August Manns. Seats, ls. and 2s. 6d. 
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by ie term are not eligible for w= For particulars apply to 
, October 1892. A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Repistrar. Sold throughout the World. 
RerYaAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE, THE NATIONAL SHIPWRECK DISTRESS RELIEF FUND. 
COOPERS cry 
The COURSE of STUDY is arranged to fit an ENGINEER for em employment in Burope, “ There is sorrow on the Sea.” 
ptember the Bec TWELVE! Appoint. O SHIPWRECK DI TER 
ments io the indian Public Works Department and “TWO in the Indian ‘Telegraph N or DISASTER of the SEA can occur 


ment, 


_e particulars apply to the SECRETARY, at the College. 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S 


(BREAKFAST—SUPPER) 


COCOA. 


NEEDS ONLY BOILING WATER OR MILE. 
METROPOLITAN HOSPITAL. 


The new building, for 160 beds, is completed. 
Accidents admitted at all hours free. 
Special wards for Jewish patients are now opened. 
This Hospital is worked on strictly provident principles. Population, one mile radius: 


FUNDS urgently NEEDED to supplement the subscriptions of poor patients. Bankers, 
Meus. Giya, Mills, Camilo, & Oo. and Lloyd's Bank, Limited. Contributions thankfully 


bw es promptest charitable aid being ble for the ship cked sailor him- 
self,or the urgen' of his desolate widow and orphans, &c.,at the hands of the 
SHIPWRECKED FISHERMEN and MARINERS’ ROYAL BENEVOLENT age 
founded over fifty years, as the National Maritime Relief Organization of the Empire, with 
about 1,000 Local Agencies, 


Through this National Institution the wrecked survivors are thus instantly cared for on the 
spot and at once forwarded home ; and the bereaved dependents of the drowned immediately 
sought out and helped in their need. Total relieved, 425,484 persons. 


Instituted 1839 ; Incorporated 1350 ; under patronage of H.M. the Queen, and presidency of 
Admiral H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh. 

FUNDS are earnestly APPEALED for by the Board of Management. Bankers— Williams, 
aa = Se Secretary, W. R. Buck, Esq., Sailors’ Home Chambers, Dock Street, 
wenn SPECIAL DISASTER FUND. 

This charitable fund, for further essential aid of destitute families of the drowned, is now 
overdrawn through the recent shipwreck disasters. Contributions to meet the pressing need 
will be most gratefully received by the Society, and, as usual, disbursed intact for the full 
benefit of the sufferers. 


CONSUMPTION HOSPITAL, BROMPTON. FUNDS | are 
for the support of this Unendowed Charity, | There ore 


HENRY DOBBIN, Secretary, 
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keley, Jessie Watkins, Patty Townsend, k 
H. B Wimbush, H.C. Seppings Wright, 
~ H. M. Padday, and many other popular - 
t, and on the mornings ofsale. Catalogues 
will be ready shortly, and may be had on application to Messrs. MARcUS Warp & Co., 
: Limited, Orie! House, Farringdon Street, E.C. ; and of Messrs. Foster, 51 Pall Mall. 
a 
Chancery Lane, 
- 
“= 
in 
960,000. 
j ‘ 
CHARLES H. BYERS, Secretary. 
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SHIPPING, 
AUSTRALIA, NEW ZHALAND, TASMANIA. 
THE ORIENT LINE MAIL STEAMERS 


[HAVE LONDON EVERY ALTERNATE, FRIDAY 
ouige, calling at FI. 

Managers... { ANDERSON, & CO. 


Bee the Branch Office, 


P. and O. MAIL STEAMERS FROM LONDON TO 
BOMBAY, GIBRALTAR, MALTA) BRINDISI. week, 
CHEAP RETURN TICKETS. 
Ts souly ot the Company's Offices, 122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 25 Cock- 


ABERDEEN LINE.— LONDON to AUSTRALIA, 


ABERDEEN .......... Capt. C. Taylor .......... 3,859 tons ...... Nov. 23, 
AUSTRALASIAN.... Capt. T. F. Spalding...... 3,630 tons ...... Dee, 21. 
REY taking Pe full-powered Steamers will sail as above for MELBOURNE and 
iret and for all — New Zealand Ports. argeon will "sccompany 
‘ares—Saloon from 40 Guineas ; Third | lass home “NG 
Gro. THompsoy & Co., 24 Leadenhall Street, E.C.; or to the West- 
ane SEWELL & CROWTHER, 18 Cockspur Street, Charing Cross. : 


HOTELS, 


BRIGHTON. —BEDFORD HOTEL. Old Established. 


TLFRACOMBE. —ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. Warmest Sea- 
pe Winter Resort in England. First Class return _from London (Waterloo) and seven 
board, room, &c., Five Guinmas. Ask for Hotel Tickets. 


COCOA IN PERFECTION. 


FRY’S COCOA. 


Recommended by the highest Medical Authorities for its 
PURITY, SOLUBILITY, and EXCELLENCE, 


LANCET.—“ Pure and very soluble.” | Str C, 4. CAMERON, President of 
of Surgeons, Ireland, 
MEDICAL TIMES.—“‘Eminently suit- 
able for invalids,” 


College 
“I have never tasted Cocoa that I 
like so well.” 


ASK FOR “FRY’S CONCENTRATED COCOA.” 


BOOKS, 


Just published, No. 519 (October 28) of 
SOTHERAN’S PRICE-CURRENT of LITERATURE, 


containing numerous Good Books in many branches of Science, and 
General Literature. 


A copy post free on application to 
H. SOTHERAN & CO. 
136 STRAND, W.C., axp 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 


of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, York, and 24 
LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING PUB the ex- 
t presented byt their Branch H n London for filling, on favour- 
terms, orders for their own AE NDARD 4 PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN 

BOOKS an and PERIODICALS._CATALOGUES sent on application. 


NEW EDITION, ENLARGED. 


Mercer. of PAIN, DEATH, and SIN. By Rev. C. 
pa Ls To vindicate’ on grounds of pure reason the goodness and love of God 
& Noreats, London and Edinburgh. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS. 
By FRED™ WICKS. 


THE VEILED HAND. 


By the Author of “A Woman’s Courage.” 
With Illustrations by JEAN DE PALEOLOGUE. 
Demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 64. [Just out, 


EDEN, REMINGTON, & CO., KING STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


BLACK WOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


No, 925. NOVEMBER 1892, 2s. 6d. 
OConTENTS 

LORD GEORGE BENTINCK ON THE TURF. 

THE VALLEY OF ROSES. 

CLOTHES. By Sir Hersert Maxwett, Bart., M.P. 

THE BACILLUS OF LOVE. 

MORE OLD ELECTIONS. By Lorp BRABOURNE. 

AN ENGLISH OFFICER AMONG THE APULIAN BRIGANDS. From 
Unpublished Papers of the late General Sir R. Caurcn. By E. M, 
CHURCH. 

SINGULARLY DELUDED. Chaps. XVI.-XVIII. 

LONDON AFTER THE GREAT FIRE. By C. Creicuroy. 

TENNYSON. 

TENNYSON AND “CYMBELINE.” By Sir Marti, K.C.B, 

LEAVING ALDWORTH. By H. D. Rawns.ey. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EDINBURGH AND LONDON. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
NOVEMBER 1892. 


THE LABOUR QUESTION. By the Right Hon. J. CrampeRuary, M.P. 

SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF ERNEST RENAN. By Sir Faepexick PoLwock, Bart, 

wae COMES THIS GREAT MULTITUDE OF PAINTERS? By Marcus B. 
UISH. 

THE RUIN OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. By WILLIAM MaiTLayp. 

A NORTH-COUNTRY ELECTION, By Mrs. JosceELine Bacor. 

RAILWAYS IN NATIVE INDIAN STATES. By Epwarp Dicry,C.B. 

THE ART OF COOKING. By Col. A. Kennay Herpert (Wyvern). 

THE p= OF COURT AS SCHOOLS OF LAW. By Montacuz CRACKANTHORPE, 


A PICTURE OF THE PAST. By Mrs. Lysy Luyton. 


THE RALITY OF “ VIVISECTION.” 
= By Vicron Horsey, B.S., F.R.8. 


By Dr. ARMAND RUFFsR. 
MICHELANGELO. By Mrs. Ross. 
TO TENNYSON—THE TRIBUTES OF HIS FRIENDS: 
(1) By the Right Hon. Professor HuXLEyY. 
@) By Frepeaio W. H. Myers.; 
By the Hon, Ropey 
(4) By F. T. Patorave. 
G) By Auprey pe VERE. 
@) By TuHrovore Watts. 
@) By the Eprror. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & CO., LTD. 


Monthly, price 2s. 6d. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CoyTENTs For NOVEMBER: 
LABOUR AND THE HOURS OF LABOUR, By WILLIAM MaTuer, MP. 
ERNEST RENAN. By Monon. 
IMPRESSIONS OF PROVENCE. By Mary DABMESTETER, 
THE SPIRICUAL LIFE: A DIALOGUE. By VeRvon Lez. 
THE STORY OF A COLONY FOR EPILEPTICS. By 
DEMOCRACY AND OUR OLD UNIVERSITIES. By Josern Kiyo. 
LOOTING THE ORCHARD. By Pui. 
GOETHE AS A MINISTER OF STATE. By Henny W. Nevriysoy. 
THR. PRESENT POSITION OF THE HIGH CHURCH PARTY. By GILBERT 


ILD. 
THE SINE QUA NON OF HOME RULE. By W.T. Sreap. 


ISBISTER & CO., LIMITED, 15 & 16 TAVISTOCK STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


AN IMPORTANT HELP In IN THE HOME CIRCLE. 


|S UNDAY. 


Gil Gilt, 


Si- FOR THE YOUNG. 
The New Vetus ge ) pages. with 


“ Delightfully artistic. The young 
will be hard to please if they do not like and tbeir parents may feel 
the letterpress.” — Times. much indebted to Messrs. Wells Gardner, 

“In these days children require what | Darton, & Pn for this excellent publica- 
is cheerful and agreeable as well as tion.” — Queen. 
serious, in order tbat Sunday may not be “ Deservedly a favourite.” 
puritanically grave and solemn. Such is Saturday Review, 


SUNDAY, Weekly, id. SUNDAY, Monthly, 3d. 


THE SECOND OF THE NEW BABY 
NUAL IS NOW READ 


DARTON’S LEADING STRINGS. 
A Book for the Little Ones. 


“A bright little book, full of pictures, large and small, The proverb puzzles are 
an excellent device.” — Atheneum. 
“ We can conceive no better present. ’—Schoolmaster. 


WELLS GARDNER, DARTON, & CO. 
2 PATERNOSTER BUILDINGS, E.C.; anp 44 VICTORIA STREET, S.W. 


&. (No. 242). of "BOOKS, including Oriental, 


Scientific Works, &c. Free on 


HE SATURDAY REVIEW. —The following NUMBERS 
Is, willbe given, 


A CATALOGUE of BOOKS printed at, or re sh a the 
oe to , or County of Cambridge, Part B. 1701-1300, pp. 1 


MACMILLAN & Bowsgs, Cambridge. 
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MESSRS. WARD & DOWNEY’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY AT THE BOOKSELLERS AND LIBRARIES. 
SOCIAL ENGLAND from the RESTORA- 


TION to the REVOLUTION. By W. C. Sypxey, Author of “ England and 
the English in the Eighteenth Century.” 1 vol. 10s. 6d. ° 


GOSSIP of the CENTURY: Personal and 


Traditional Memories—Social, Literary, Artistic. With more than 100 
ee 2 vols. royal 8vo. 
Pp. 42s. 


ANGELICA KAUFFMANN : a Biography. 


With a List of her Paintings and Drawings, and some Illustrative Reproduc- 
tions thereof. By Frances A. GERARD. 1 vol. 15s. 


e 's isa singularly difficult life to write, and her latest biographer has 
pe yt no to make this volume complete. It is excellently illus- 
trated, and is unq' a book of great interest.”— St. James's Gazette, 


NEW NOVEL BY SIR RANDAL ROBERTS, 


-RIDGE and FURROW. 2 vols. [Wow ready. 


NEW NOVEL BY OC, T. C. JAMES, 
Author of “Holy Wedlock.” 


HONOURS EASY. 3 vols. 


“Is uncommon amusing, and is written in a spirit that enhances its cltarm.” 
National Observer. 


NOW READY. 
INFELIX: a Society Story. 


DunTzz. 1 vol. 38. 6d. 


ARCHIE CAREW. By J. Fraycis. 1 vol. 
[ow ready. 


LONDON: WARD & DOWNEY, YORK STREET, W.C. 


By Lady 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all 
the BEST 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, 
AND SPANISH BOOKS. 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per Annum. 
LONDON ar SOCIETY (for weekly exchange of Books at the houses 
Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS per Annum. 


N.B.—Two or ba? Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
thus lessen the Cost of Carriage. 


LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 
TOWN AND VILLAGE CLUBS SUPPLIED ON 
LIBERAL TERMS. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books gratis and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
LISTS ensues POST FREE. 


MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 


10 to 12 Barton Arcade, MANCHESTER, 
Is in daily communication with this Library. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 


30 ro 834 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON; 


241 BROMPTON ROAD, 8.W.; ayp 2 KING STREET, 
CHEAPSIDE, E.C, 


[WHE SATURDAY REVIEW cent by post at following rates 


per annum, paid in advance; 
Any part of the United Kingdom 41 8 2 
All other parts of the World 110 6 
ies for I 
catch the Friday evening’s mail. 
STEEL & JONES, 4 Spring Gardens, London, 5.W. 


[November 5, 1892. 


Messrs. GEORGE PHILIP & SON beg to 
announce that they will publish on November 7 
an important Work of Travel and Adventure in 
“* The Land of the Golden Plume,” entitled 


BRITISH NEW GUINEA. 


By J. P. THOMSON, Hon. Secretary to the Royal Geographical 
Society of Australasia ; with Contributions by Baron Sir Ferpinanp 

ith over Fifty Full-page and other Illustrations, and a ured 
Map, medium 8vo. cloth, 21s 


NOW READY ATALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’ 


An Account of the Government Mission to the “ Black Nile”’ under 
Sir Claude Maxwell Macdonald, K.C.M.G., entitled 


UP the NIGER. By Captain A. F. Mocxrer- 
FerryMan, F.R.G.S., F.Z.S. With numerous Original Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 

The object of the Mission was to report io the British Government upon the condition 
and administration of the Niger region. 

** A book fall of curious and valuable informa‘ tion, and not wanting in gleams of 
fun. Highly favourable, 

Company.”— National Observer. 

“ Worth reading just now. "— Saturday Review. 


“ The latest addition (0 the splendid Series devoted to the World's Great 
*—SCOTSMAN. 


rs.” 


CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By Crements 


R. Marxuay, C.B. With 25 Illustrations and numerous Coloured Maps. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
“Tells with enthusiasm, discrimination, and not too much elaboration, the 
ting story of the life, adventures, and discoveries of Columbus, as derived 
from the most trustworthy sources.”—Scotsman. 


“A LAND OF WOMEN AND OHILDREN.” 


PARAGUAY: the Land and the People, 


Natural Wealth, and Commercial Capabilities. By Dr. E. Dz BourGADE La 
Darpye. Edited by E. G. RAVENSTEIN, F.RG.S. With numerous Full- 
page Illustrations and a large Coloured Map. Crown 8vo. cloth, 7s. 6d. 


“ A valuable and authentic monograph on a country of which no very recent 
account has been pubiished in English.”—7imes. 


LONDON: GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET STREET, E.C. 


HIS GRACE, 2 Vols. By 
W. E. NORRIS. Ready 


this day at all Libraries. 


London : 
METHUEN & CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 


SMITH, ELDER, & CO.'S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW, REVISED, RE-ARRANGED, AND CHEAPER 
EDITION OF LESLIE STEPHEN’S “HOURS INA 
LIBRARY,” with Additional Chapters. 

In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 68. each. 

Now ready. Volume I. crown 8vo. 6s. 


HOURS IN A LIBRARY. 
By LESLIE STEPHEN. 


CoNTENTS :— De Foe's as a Moralist—Sir Walter Scott 
—Nathaniel De Quincey—Sir Thomas Browne — Jonathan 
Edwards—HBorace Walpo 
*,° tl. and III, will be published at short intervals, 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS’S “ GRANIA.” 
Now ready. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


GRANIA: THE STORY OF AN ISLAND. 


By the Hon. EMILY LAWLESS, 
thor of “ Hurrish,” “ With Essex in Ireland,” ‘ee. 
From the Spectator.—* This sketch of human life on the frontiers of the Atlantic is the best 
the Coxtury.— By oll means read ‘The Story of an 
Inland.”....,.[t isa charming story, full of life....--iresh in style and thought, pure in tone, 
and refined in feeling.” 


SIXTH EDITION OF Rare! DOYLE’S “THE WHITE 
OMPANY.” 
Now ready. ~ Edition, crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. By A. Conan 


Doy Author of “ Clarke” 
Fair.— Exciting. meng. teresting, and in the highest instructive.” 
Athenew ds risk id ively bo wit Review of views.—* One of the 
best historical novels which have been published since * Ivanhoe.’ 


LONDON: SMITH, ELDER, & CO.,15 WATERLOO PLACE, 8.W. 
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W. H. ALLEN & (0.8 NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 
Ready at allJLibraries, 2 vols. 


AN AMERICAN 
MONTE CRISTO. 


By JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


THE RECENT MISSION TO MOROCCO, 
Crown 8vo. with Special Map and Illustrations, 7s, 6d. 
MOROCCO AS IT IS. With an Account of 


Sir Charles Euan Smith’ 


Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d, 


THROUGH CONNEMARA ina GOVERNESS 


CART. By the Authors of “ An Irish Cousin,” 
2 vols. demy 8vo. with 18 Maps, 30s. 


THE LAND REVENUE of BOMBAY. A 


History of its Administration, and Progress, By ALEXANDER 
Crown 8vo. with Frontispiece, 6s. 


MYAMMA: a Retrospect of Life and Travel 


in Lo Burmah. 
By Deputy -General C. T. 
Fop. net, 5s. 


FIELD SERVICE POCKET-BOOK. Com- 
piled by Captain E. 0. WaTHEN, Leinster Regiment. 


NEW EDITIONS. 


Second Edition. Crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s, 


WANDERINGS of a WAR ARTIST. By 


Irvine MonTacu, late Special War Artist “ Illustrated London News.” 
By the same Author. Second Edition, crown 8vo. Illustrated, 6s. 


CAMP and STUDIO. 
Third Edition, crown 8vo. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


ENCOUNTERS with WILD BEASTS. By 


Colonel PARKER GILLMORE (“ Ubique ”). 


“Mr. Gillmore has well earned his nom de plume of ‘Ubique’........ Contains 
twenty-one chapters on the varieties of game to be found in the Northern States of 
America, and they form a useful and interesting guide to intending visitors.” 

Land and Water. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Second Edition, crown 8vo, Illustrated, 3s, 6d, 


PRAIRIE and FOREST : a Guide to the Field 


Sports of North America, 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 


SCRIPTURE PORTRAITS; and other Mis- 


eellanis collected from his Published Writings, By PENRHYN 
Crown 
WORDS of TRUTH and WISDOM. By the 
Very Rev. Freperick W. Farrak, D.D., F.R.S, 
Crown 8vo, 5s, 
HEROES of HEBREW HISTORY. By 
Samumt WILBERFORCE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


THE CHURCH under QUEEN ELIZABETH. 
Sketch. By the Rev. F. G. Lzx, D.D., Vicar 


NEW BINDINGS. 


In rounded It ed i 


CHAUCER BIRTHDAY “BOOK. Compiled 


by Mrs. Hawes. 


In unded wilt 
ty edges, in box, 4s. 6d. ; 


BYRON BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


LONDON: W. H. ALLEN & CO., LTD,, 18 WATERLOO PLACE. 


Messrs. SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & CO. 
beg to announce thata SECOND EDITION 
of MAJOR WINGATE’S Book, “ TEN 
YEARS’ CAPTIVITY in the MAHDI’S 
CAMP,” is now ready at all Booksellers’ and 
the Libraries, demy 8vo. fully Lilustrated, 
cloth, One Guinea. 


“ A book of very unusual and manifold interest and value. In the first = 
te sends ny it is an historical of the 

first importance ; and in the third, it has an extraordinary appositeness at the 
present moment. Saturday Review. 


STORIES TOLD in an AFRICAN FOREST 
GROWN-UP of AFRICA. J. J one of Mr. 
officers ; and Author of “ Emin. wea: 

nert week. 


C 
oe lection of Zanzibar tales told in the Forest by the of the Emin Relief 
r by the men Expe- 


ARTISTIC TRAVEL: a Thousand Miles towards the 
Sun. NORMANDY, PYRENEES, SPAIN, and ALGERIA. 


HOLIDAY WANDERINGS in MADEIRA. By 


A. E. W. MarsH. With many Full-page and other Illustrations. Crown 8vo. cloth, $s 


THROUGH the LAND of the AZTECS: Seven 


Travel in Mexico. By a“ Grixao.” Illustrated. Crown 8vo. cloth, 
“In made b: 
commerce, the adjunct of 


FREDERIC CHOPIN: a Bio aphy. By CwaruEs 


Weaee. With re Portrait, Facsi: Autograph, and Illustrations 
we of 


It 6d. 
that have come before our notice.” 
Morning Post. 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT in OLD ENGLISH VERSE. 


By Rev. C. J. ABBRrY, Rector of Checkendon, Oxon. Crown 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. 


& to manifestations of the spiritual life in of 
poetry of 1,100 years which elapeed psed between Cadmon the 


THE STUDENT’S CHEMISTRY. By R. L. Taytor, 


F.L.C., F.C.8.. of the Central Higher Grade Board School, Manchester, Fully Ilus- 
trated. Crown 


THE OXFORD LOCAL & COLLEGE OF PRECEPTORS EXAMS, 1893, 
SHAKESPEARE’S TEMPEST. With Introduction, 


and Critical Notes. Examination Papers, & Davi 
Head Head Master, Waterloo College, Liverpool. ‘Grown 8v0 DD. 


NEW BOYS’ BOOKS JUST READY. 
MISTRESS BRANICAN. By Jutes Verne, Author 


of “ The Lottery Ly “Five Weeks ina Balloon,” &c. &c, Fully I)lustrated. 
Crown 8vo. cloth extra, 6s. 


AXEL EBERSEN, the Graduate of Upsala. By 
Author of “The Conquest of the Moon," The Secret of the Magian,” 


SANDY CARMICHAEL. By C. J. Hynz, Author of 


Red Nigh Stimson’s Reef,’ “ A Matrimonial Mixture,” Captured 
* Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NOW READY. 


Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart. 


By WILLIAM BLACK. 
Price Half-a-Crown. 


Now ready. Price One Shilling. 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER Number. 
CONTENTS. 
THE GRAND CANAL. Illustrated. The Seventh Article in the Series “ Great 
Streets of the World.” By HENRY JAMES. 
TWO BACKGROUNDS. By WHakRToN. 
CHICAGO’S PART IN THE WORLD'S FAIR. By MacVeaeu. 


CONVERSATIONS AND OPINIONS OF VICTOR HUGO. From Unpublished 
found at Guernsey. By OcravE Uzanng. (With Portrait, Frontis- 


valeu. By Francis B. GUMMERE. 
RACING IN AUSTRALIA. Illustrated. By Dickerson. 
SALEM KITTREDGE, THEOLOGUE.—His Secular Excursion. Part II. Con- 
clusion. By Biies Perry. 
FRENCH ART. III. RH#ALISTIC PAINTING. [Iilustrated. By W. C. 
BROWNELL. 
A TOWN. IV. MOTHER EMERITUS. Illustrated. 
iy AVE 
AND SPONGERS OF THE FLORIDA REEF. Illustrated. By 
UNROE. 
DANGERLIE’S ROSES. ay Paae. 


LONDON: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & COMPANY, Limrrep, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET 
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MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS. 


MR. SANTLEY’S REMINISCENCES, 
entitled “STUDENT and SINGER,” is ready this day at 
all Libraries and Booksellers’, Price Sixteen Shillings. 


THE MEMORIES of DEAN HOLE, with 
Original Illustrations from Sketches by LEECH and 
THACKERAY, will be 
Libraries and Booksellers’. Price Sixteen Shillings. 


ECHOES of OLD COUNTY LIFE; being 
Recollections of Society, Politics, and Farming, in 
_ the GOOD OLD TIMES. By Mr. J. K. FOWLER, 
Sormerly of the White Hart Hotel and Prebendal Farms, 
Aylesbury, will be ready in a few days, price 10s. 6d. Sub- 
scriptions are now being received for the LIMITED 
LARGE PAPER EDITION of 200 copies, at 21s. net, and 

- orders will be executed in strict rotation. 


THE I BATTLES of FREDERICK the GREAT. Abstracted 
the G Great the British Museum. Imperial 1 16mo. cloth, 5s. (Now ready. 


THE MORAL INSTRUCTION of CHILDREN. By Fetix 

Society + + Forming a New Volume in the 

bas ion centres. Ethical Societies. Workmen's Clubs will find in 
Adler's book the best treatment of its ts enormously important subject in contemporary print. 


THE FORUM, for Novemsrr. 2s. 6d. 


MUNICIPAL INSTITUTIONS IN AMERICA AND ENGLAND. 
By the Right Hon. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. 
ENGLISH VIEWS OF THE McKINLEY TARIFF. By Sir Tomas H. Farrer. 
HAS ENGLAND PROFITED BY FREE TRADE? By Lorp MasuHam. 
wae WE REALLY KNOW ABOUT MARS. By Professor Hoven, of the Lick 


ENDOWED THEATRES AND THE AMERICAN STAGE. By Madame MoDJEsKA. 
And other interesting articles. 


LONDON: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 BEDFORD STREET, W.C. 
Publisher to the Fndia Office. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S LIST. 


NEW WORK BY MAJOR-GENERAL A. RUXTON MACMAHON. 
Now ready. 1 vol. demy 8vo. Illustrated, 12s, 


FAR CATHAY and FARTHER INDIA. 


By Major-General A. Ruxton MacmAnon, formerly H.M. Political Agent at 
the Court of Ava. 


NEW NOVELS. 
ALSTON CRUCIS. By Heten Surrroy, 


Author of “ Dagmar,” “The Last of the Fenwickes,” &c. 3 vols. 


ONE WAY of LOVE. By Constance Sata, 


Author of “ The Repentance of Paul Wentworth,” “ The Riddle of Saunas 
Haviland,” &c. 3 vols. 


NURSE ELISIA. By G. Manvitte Feny, 
Author of “ Mahme Nousie,” “The Master of the Ceremonies,” &c. 2 vols. 


A WOMAN’S AMBITION. By Heyry 


“A Modern Greek Heroine,” “A Wily Widow,” &c. 


ANTHONY. By Serceant, 


BENT ON CONQUEST. By Maup 


EDNA LYALL’S NOVELS. 
Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s. 


KNIGHT-ERRANT. 
WON BY WAITING. 
A HARDY NORSEMAN. 


DONOVAN, 
WE TWO. | 
IN THE GOLDEN DAYs. 


LONDON: HURST & BLACKETT, LIMITED, 
18 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, W. 


ready on Tuesday next, at all 


CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS. 
THE GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY 


and COMMERCE in MODERN TIMES. By W. CunninGua«, D.D., Fellow 

and Lecturer of Trinity College, Cambridge; Tooke Professor in King’s 


THE GROWTH of ENGLISH INDUSTRY 


and COMMERCE during the EARLY and MIDDLE AGES, By the same 
Author. Demy 8vo., 16s, 


THE STANFORD DICTIONARY of 


ANGLICISED WORDS and PHRASES, Edited for the Syndics of the 
} eed Press, by C. A. M. PENNELL, D.Litt., late Fellow of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, Editor of “Pindar.” Demy 4to. pp. xvi.+826, Half-buckram, 

31s. 6d. ; half-morocco, 42s. 
“To give the work its due praise, it is one which every library, club, and similar institution 
‘The whole Constitutes delightful reading, and Ay, information, 


SOPHOCLES.— The PLAYS and FRAG- 


MENTS. With Critical Notes, Commentary, and Translation in Ley oe 
Prose. By R. OC. Jess, Litt.D., LL.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. 


Part V._TRACHINI®. | Part VIL—ELECTRA. [Jn the press. 


THE CAMBRIDGE HOMER.—HOMER’S 


ODYSSEY. The Text edited in accordance with Modern Criticism by 
ARTHUR PLATT, M.A., late Fellow of Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 
cloth, 4s. 6d. ; strongly a bound, 


THE CAMBRIDGE "HOMER. HOMER'S 


ILIAD. By the same Editor. [Jn the press, 


THE NEW HISTORY (Tarikh-i-Jadid) : 


Circumstantial Account of the Babi Movement in Persia, from its First 
Beginnings till the Death of the Founder (A.p. 1844-1850), chiefly based on 
the Contemporary History of Haji Mirz4 Javiof Kashan. Translated into 
English from a Text prepared by collation of the only two complete Manu- 
scripts known to exist in Europe, and supplemented by Original Historical 
Documents, Plans, and Facsimiles. By Epwarp G. Browne. M.A., M.B., 
Fellow of Pembroke College, and Lecturer in Persian in the University of 
Cambridge. Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. [Nearly ready. 


A TREATISE on the THEORY of FUNC- 


TIONS of a COMPLEX VARIABLE. By A. R. Forsytu, Sc.D., F.R.S., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Demy 8vo. (Un the press. 


A TREATISE on ANALYTICAL STATICS. 


Vol. IL. | E. J. Routu, Sc.D., F.R.S , Fellowof the University of London, 
Honorary Fellow of Peterhouse, ‘Cambridge. Demy 8vo. 10s. 


TEXTS and STUDIES: Contributions to 


Biblical and Patristic Literature. Edited by J. AnmrraGE ROBINSON, B.D., 
Fellow and Assistant Tutor of Christ College, Cambridge. 


Vol. II1.—No. 3. The RULES of TYCONIUS. Freshly Edited 
from the Manuscripts, an Examination of his Witness to the Old > Version. 
By F.C. Burkitt, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. Un the press. 


Vol. Il.—No 4. APOCRYPHA ANECDOTA. Containing the 


Latin Version of the’ A f Paul, the A of the Virgin, of 


New Volumes of the Pitt Press Mathematical 
Series. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on PLANE 


TRIGONOMETRY. By E. W. Hopson, Sc.D., Fellow of oe College, 
Cambridge, and University Lecturer in Mathematics ; and ©. M. JEssopr, 


THE ELEMENTS of STATICS. Second 


Edition. (Being Part I. of “Elements of Statics 
8. L, Loney, late Fellow of Sidney Sussex College. 4s, i 


New Volumes of the Pitt Press Series. 
PLUTARCH’S LIFE of DEMOSTHENES. 


With Introduction, Notes, and Indexes. By Rev. Hunert A. Ho.tpen, M.A., 
LL.D., Hon. Litt.D., Dublin, Fé Fellow _ the University of London, sometime 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cami (Nearly ready. 


ARISTOPHAN ES—VESP &. With Intro- 


duction and Notes by C. E. Graves, M.A., Classical Lecturer and late Fellow 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. [Jn the press. 


LIVY. BOOK VI. With Notes and Intro- 


4 by M. STEPHENSON, M.A., formerly Fellow of Christ's College, 
Cambri: 


MILTON'S” "PARADISE LOST. Books V. 
and VI. (The Cambridge Milton for Schools.) With Introduction, Notes, 
and Indexes, by A. WILSON Verity, M.A., sometime Scholar of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. 2s. 

OOKS I. and II, 


[Jn the press. 
yes “ Mr. Verity is qn admirable editor of Milton.""—A theneum. 
Our edition before us is accompanied by a Mesiy hope that we 
shall in due course seesive the rest of the work annotated by the same a ble pe: 
Guardia Se rember M4, 1892. 


ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL GEO- 


GRAPHY : a 8ketch of the Commodities and the Countries of the World. By 
H. R. MILL, 8e.D., F.R.S.E. With List of recent Changes added July, 1892. 1s. 


LONDON: C. J. CLAY & SONS, 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITY PRESS WAREHOUSE, 
AVE MARIA LANE, 554 
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November 5, 1892.] The Saturday Review. | 
MESSRS. ISBISTER’S NEW LIST. | RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S LIST. 
‘A LL.—A new three-volume Story, ene 
LYALL, Author of “Donovan,” “In the Golden JUST READY. 


Days,” d&c., will begin in “ Good Words” for January 
(the first part of a New Volume), and be continued 
each month throughout the year. 


In handsome binding, gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


GOOD WORDS. 


VOLUME 1892. 
Edited by DONALD MACLEOD, D.D. 
And containing 


NEW STORIES— 


WILLIAM BLACK—L, B. WALFORD—G. MANVILLE FENN—HELEN SHIP- 
TON-—LUKE SHARP-_G. B. BURGIN, and others. 


IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS— 


By the BISHOP of WINCHESTER-—Sir ROBERT 8. BALL, LL.D._Sir HERBERT 
MAXWELL, Bart., M.P.—The DEAN of ST. PAUL’S—Major C. R. CONDER, 
D.C.L.—The DEAN of GLOUCESTER—AUGUSTUS J.C. HARE—LADY MAGNUS 
—Professor A. H. GREEN, F.R.S.—The MARQUIS of LORNE—Professor R. FLINT— 
PHIL ROBINSON NEWMAN HALL, D.D., and others. 
And 250 Illustrations. 


CLOISTER LIFE in the DAYS of CGEUR DE LION. 
By the hans ¢ Rev. H. D. M. Spence, D.D., Dean of Gloucester, Author of 
d in History” &c. With Illustrations by Herbert Railton. In 

handsome binding. Imperial 8vo. 21s. 


BOOK by BOOK. Popular Studies on the Canon of 


Holy Scripture. Ry the BisHor or Rrron, the Bishop or WorcksTER, the 
DEAN oF GLovcesTER, Canon McOLEar, D.D., Archdeacon Farnrak, D.D., 
Professor G. Satmoy, D.D., Professor Marcus Dops, D.D., Professor Wn. 
Sanpay, D.D., Professor J. RowERtsoyx, D.D,, the late Professor W. G. 

D_D., Professor A. B. DAVIDSON, D.D., Professor STANLEY LEATHES, 
D.D., and Professor D.D. Large post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of the GREAT COMPO- 
SERS—Bach, Beethoven, Chopin, Donizetti, Gluck, Handel, Haydn, Liszt, 
Mendelssohn, Meyerbeer, Mozart, Rossini, Schubert, Wagner, &c. &c. BY 
J. F. RowsoruaM, Author of “ The History of Music” &c. With 
Large post 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


CHRIST and SOCIETY; and other Discourses. By 
MACLEOD, DD. One of H.M. Chaplains, Crown gilt 


PEARLA: a Story of Pomily 1 Life. By M. Bernam- 
Epwarps, Author of “Dr. Jacob” &c. With numerous Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 


SPEECHES and ADDRESSES. By the late W. C. 


D.D., of York, Edited by his Son, CuHaRLEs S. MaGEE. 
Large post 8vo 


« Atogether, the volume i notable and deserves, as it is sure to 
obtain, a wide circulation.” anon” hi 


QUESTIONS of FAITH and DUTY. By A. W. 
THOROLD, D.D., Bishop of Winchester. Crown 8vo. 5s. 


“ A truly excellent work...... large-hearted and wise, intensely sympathetic and 
full of kindness."—Church Bells. 


THE VOICE from SINAI: a Series of Discourses on 
the Ten Commandments. By the Ven. F. W. Farrar, D.D., Archdeacon of 
Westminster. 

“Contains much powerful and noble teaching, clearly conceived and definite, 
expressed in glowing and gorgeous diction.”—Lilerary Churchman. 


IN STARRY REALMS: the Wonders of the Heavens. 
LL.D., &c. With numerous Illustrations, medium 8vo, 
s. 6d. 
“ The style of popular exposition throughout is indeed admirable, the Illustra- 
tions are excellent, the binding is tasteful, and the print good.”—Saturday Review. 


THE IMPREGNABLE ROCK of HOLY SCRIP- 
TURE. By the Right Hon. W. E. GLapstong, M.P. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
“ Vastly important and dificult subjects, which Mr. Gladstone discusses with 
consummate ability, and in excellent taste.”—Church Quarterly. 


In handsome binding, gilt edges, 7s. 6d . 


THE SUNDAY MAGAZINE. 


VOLUME 1892. 
Edited by the Rey. BENJAMIN WAUGH. 
And containing 


NEW STORIES— 
By HESBA STRETTON—CARMEN SYLVA (Queen of Roumania)—L. T. MEADE— 
DARLEY DALE—Mrs. MOLESWORTH, and others. 
IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTIONS— 
By The BISHOP of RIPON—Archdeacon FARRAR—Canon SCOTT HOLLAND, M.A.— 
BURDETT COUTTS—Canon TALBOT, M.A.—Lady HENRY SOMERSET 
—Preb. HARRY JONES, M.A.—Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A.—H, MONTAGU 
BUTLER, D.D.—R, W. DALE, LL.D.—GEORGE MacDONALD, D.D., and others, 
And 250 I/lustrations, 


ISBISTER & COMPANY, Luurrev, COVENT GARDEN, 
LONDON, E.C. 


RED-LETTER DAYS of MY LIFE. Re- 


miniscences and Anecdotes of Coleridge, Charles Lamb, Theodore Hook, 
Crabb Robinson, Babbage, Rogers, Mrs. Proctor, Faraday, Louis Philippe, 
Nasmyth, Cobden, Tennyson, Sir Roderick Murchison, Landor, Shelley, 
Sir Robert Peel, Dr. Buckland, Buckle, Dr. Livingstone, and many other 
Persons of Note. By Corneuia A. H. Crosse, Author of “ 

Andrew Crosse, the Electrician.” 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s, 


JUST READY. 


THE LIFE of JOHN LINNELL. By Atrrep 


T. Srory. With numerous Illustrations from Paintings or Sketches by 
Linnell. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 30s. 


JUST READY. 


MEMOIRS of EIGHTY YEARS. By T. 


Gorpon Hake. Including some Recollections and Anecdotes of Goss Pozzo 
di Borgo, Faraday, Rossetti, Sir Benjamin Brodie, Monckton Milnes, Sir 
Frederick Pollock, Sir Henry Cole, George Borrow, ‘Mr. Delane, Lord Elgin, 
Mr. Mozley, Sir Thomas Troubridge, Edmund Kean, Sir Henry Bunbury, M. 
Waddington, and others, 1 vol. demy 8vo, 15s, 


NOW READY. 


IN SAVAGE ISLES and SETTLED LANDS. 


A Record of Personal Experiences in , a > India, 
Australia, New Zealand, Java, &c., in 1888-91. by B. BADEN — 
Scots Guards, F.R.G.S. With Maps and demy 8vo, 21s 


NOW READY. 


EGYPT TO-DAY. The First to the Third 


Khedive. By W. Fraser Rag. 1 vol. demy 8vo, 16s. 

“ Mr, Fraser Rae's ‘Egypt To-day ’ is a profoundly interesting book, by a practised 
literary hand, about a country which is now, as it has been for long past, one of 
the most interesting in the world. It is much more than this, it is an admirable 
treatise on one of the most vital subjects in our foreign policy, It is a satisfaction 
that a book so sane, so clear and convincing, should appear on one of the burn 
questions of the day, by a writer who has stu ied the whole subject for himself, an: 
who has come to hold very strong convictions with regard to it. Mr. Rae's book 
comes at a very timely moment, and it is to be hoped that it may influence 
the minds of Englishmen on the vital question of Egypt.’—Odserver, 


NEW NOVELS AT THE LIBRARIES. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “THE SIN OF JOOST AVELINGH.” 


GOD’S FOOL. 
By MAARTEN MAARTENS, Author of “An Old Maid’s Love” &c. 
3 vols. crown 8vo, 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “NANCY.” 


MRS. BLIGH. By Ruopa Broveutoy. 1 vol. 


crown 8vo, 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “NELLIE’S MEMORIES.” 


SIR GODFREY’S GRAND-DAUGHTERS. 


By Rosa Noucuerre Carry. 3 vols. crown 8vo. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “AN AUSTRALIAN GIRL.” 


THE SILENT SEA. By Mrs. Auick 


3 vols. crown 8vo. 


— 


SALE OVER ONE MILLION AND A QUARTER COPIES. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S NOVELS. 


Thirty-four Works may now be obtained. Each in 1 vol. crown 8vo. 
scarlet cloth, 3s. 6d. At all Libraries and Booksellers’. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, W. 


Now ready, price 2s. 6d. ; or cloth gilt, gilt edges, 5s. 


Leighton, P.R.A., Sir J. E. Millais, R.A., 
L, Alma-Tadema, R.A., J. L. E. Meissonier, J. O. Hook, R.A., 
Rosa Bonheur, Birket Foster, and Briton Riviere, R.A. 


The above still be paper, 2s. 6d, ; cloth gilt edges, 5s. each, or 
bound together er in 2 vols 13064. 


THE ART ANNUAL FOR 1892, 
Being the CHRISTMAS NUMBER of the ART JOURNAL, 
LIFE AND WORK OF 
HUBERT HERKOMER, R.A. 
By W. L. COURTNEY. 

With an Original Rtching by the Artist, Photogravare of The Last Mute,” 
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The Saturday Review. 


_ SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


PREFERENCES in ART, LIFE, and 
LITERATURE. By Harry QuicTer, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Illustrated by 64 Full-page Printed in the best style of Parisian Art, 
under the supervision of the Author. Imperial 8vo. uniquely bound. 

(Ready November 15. 


The Text includes ESSAYS on the HISTORY of PRE-RAPHAELITISM, on 
CONTEMPORARY ENGLISH ART (1872-1890), &c. % 


The Illustrations include important works oy G. D. Lzstre, Sir J. Gruperr. Sir 
J. R.A., Pat Mogets, A.R.A., D. G. Rossetti, Hunt, Davip Cox, 
G. A. Story, A.R.A., ALB. Moorr, W. W. R.A., 0. E. 
Prrveini, Lucas, A.R.A., J. Periz, R.A., G. F. Watts, E. J. 
Poynter, R.A., J. WaTernovuse, A.R.A., Pm 


The Whole forms one of the most important and most lururious Books of the Season. 
Only 1,015 Copies are printed for both the English and American markets, 
Large-paper Edition (275 Copies), 84s. net (Subscriptions to Nov. 15, 63s. net). 


TWO NEW BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 
1. FROM ADAM’S PEAK to ELEPHANTA 


(CEYLON and INDIA). By Epwarp Fully 
if tly. 


2. SKETCHES of LIFE and CHARACTER 


in HUNGARY. By MarGaner FLETcHER. Illustrated by Rose le Quesne, 
(This day. 


THE STORY of KASPAR HAUSER. By 
EvizaBeTH E. Evans. With Portrait. 4s. 6d. 


“ Designed to set at rest the various controversies concerning this remarkable per- 
sonage, whom many | people continue to regard as a nineteenth-century Perkin Warbeck 
or Lambert Simnel.”—MANCHESTER EXAMINER. 


BY GEORGE MEREDITH. 


JUMP to GLORY JANE. By Georer 


MeErReEDITH. With a Note on Meredith's Writing and A Word on the Birth, 
History, Illustrations, and First Reception of ‘‘ Jane” by HARRY QUILTER, 
Forty-four Designs and Plates, invented and drawn by LAWRENCE HOUSE- 
MAN. Parchment, 5s. 

The EDITION DE LUXE is entirely exhausted and at a premium. 


A STUDENT'S CHURCH HISTORY. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, 


A.D. 1-600. By Dr. W. MoELLER. Trans!ated by ANDREW RUTHERFURD, B.D. 

8vo. 558 pp. 15s. 

“An llent handbook for stud 
tof Christi 


an unbiassed narrative the develop ity."—GLasGow HERALD. “A 
distinct advance on Kuriz,’—Review or THE CHURCHES. “ The kind of book a 
student delights in—loves to handle, loves to conquer, and to know.”—EXPosirorRY 
Totes. “Jn the days when we were divinity students we put our trust in Kurtz. This 
confidence is now numbered our early illusions ; there is Moeller now to flee to 
and be secure.”—MoDERN CHURCH. 


HISTORY of the ENGLISH LANDED 


INTEREST : Customs, Laws, iculture. By RusskLu M. B.A. 
(Oxon.). 8vo, 424 pp. 10s. 6d. 
“ Full of careful and far-reaching erudition.”—ScorsMaNn. ‘ Eminently read- 
able. An important contribution to economic history."—GLAscow HeraLp. “ Mr, 
Garnier is intimate in his subject. Mr. Kenelm Digby has dealt with its legal aspects; 
the late Prof. Rogers, Mr. Ashley, Mr. Seebohm, Mr. Cunningham, and a host of writers 
have writien of it as economists, and the literature of the subject in all its many sides 
ts prodigious. It was ahappy thought on the part of Mr. Garnier to focus some of 
rural 0. . He read much and widely ; 
Of the authorities on the subject.” —TimeEs. 


PHILOSOPHY AT HOME SERIES. 
6. OUTLINES of the PHILOSOPHY of 


RELIGION. By Hermann Lirze. Edited by F. C. 
By y ConyYBEARE, M.A. (Oxon.) 


“ One of the most suggestive and enlightening books that our age has been privileged 
to welcome.” —Rev, John Owen, in the ACADEMY. = 


7. THE PROBLEMS of REALITY. By 


BIOLOGY : Text-Book of Elementary. By 


H. J.C MD. 
With 135 Gute on ., Senior Demonstrator of Biology in Guy’s Hospital. 


PHYSIOLOGICAL PSYCHOLOGY : IN- 


TRODUCTION to. By Dr. Professor in Jena. Trans- 
Vas Liew and Dr. Orro Beyer. Crown 8vo. with 21 Illus- 


trations, 
“ We want such a book badly. We can recommend Zichen as exceedingly well adapted 
to give the student a clear idea of the and \ a 
tar 7nd scope the methods of the new science of physio 


PETROLOGY ; Text-Book of. A Description 
-forming inerals and a Synopsis o e Chief 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., PATERNOSTER SQUARE, E.C. 


[November 5, 1892. 


MR. T. FISHER UNWIN'S 
NEW AND FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


OLD ITALIAN MASTERS. By W. J. 


Srittman. Engravings and Notes by T. Cole. Royal 8vo. cloth 
elegant, price 42s. Also an Edition de Luxe, in two portfolios ; 
size, 13 in. by 18 in.; printed on India paper, text bound separately ; 
hand-pulled Proofs of the 68 Illustrations from the Original Wood- 
Blocks, printed on Japan paper, aud mounted on thick Japan mat- 
per, and Signed by the Kneraver and Printer; the Illustrations 
ave Outline at foot, showing tale of picture. Price £30. This 
Edition is limited to 125 Copies, 12 only being for sale in England. 
[Next week. 


ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. Described by 


Mrs. Van RENSSELAER, and Illustrated by Joseph Pennell. Royal 
8vo. cloth elegant, 25s. Also an Edition de Luxe, in 2 vols., 20 sets 
only being for sale in England; size 10 in. by 14 in. ; printed on fine 
late paper; the Illustrations from the Original Wood- Blocks, the 
ull-Page ones and the Seals of the Cathedrals (printed in appropriate 
Colours) on Separate Sheets ; each Copy Signed. Price £6 6s. each. 
[ week. 


THE TUSCAN REPUBLICS and GENOA. 
By Betxa Durry. (A Volume of “ The Story of the Nations.”) Maps 
justrations, and Index, large crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


ETRUSCAN ROMAN REMAINS in 


POPULAR TRADITION. By Cartes Goprrey Letanp, Hon. 
F.R.L.S., President of the Gypsy-Lore Society, &c. With many Illus- 
trations, and copiously Decorated with Head and Tail Pieces by the 
Author Illustrative of Etruscan Art. (Uniform with “ Gypsy Sorcery ” 
by the same Author.) Small 4to. cloth, 21s. Also an Edition de Luxe, 
limited to 100 Copies, with an Original Drawing by Mr. Leland, Num- 
bered and Signed, 31s. 6d. 


REVELATION and the BIBLE. By R. F. 
Horton, M.A., Author of “Inspiration and the Bible” &c. Large 
crown 8vo. cloth, 7s, 6d. 

“ The book is written with the author's heart, and is diffused with a glow of, and 
pervaded by a sense of, reality which make it interesting and attractive......It is 
eminently a book for the times.”—Sco‘sman, 


FAITH-HEALING, CHRISTIAN SCIENCE 
and KINDRED PHENOMENA. By Rev. J. M. Bucktey, LL.D. 
Large crown 8vo. cloth, 63. [ Next week. 


PLAY in PROVENCE. By Josern and 


Evizasetu PENNELL. With nearly 100 Illustrations by 
Joseph Pennell. Crown 8vo. cloth gilt, 6s. [ Next week, 


THE NATIONALISATION of HEALTH. 
of “The Contemporary Science Series.” 


THE LIFE of WILLIAM COWPER. By 
Tuomas Wnricut, Principal of Cowper School, Olney, Author of 

“ The Town of Cowper” &c. Demy 8vo. cloth, 21s. ith 21 Full- 
Illustrations. Also an Edition de Luxe (the number of which is 

strictly limited), printed on Dutch hand-made paper, and bound in 
parchment, price 30s, net. 


SIXTY YEARS of an AGITATOR’S LIFE: 


the of Grorcre Jacos Hotyoake. In 2 vols., with 
Photogravure Frontispiece Portrait to each, demy 8vo. cloth, 21s, 


A PARTICULAR ACCOUNT of the EURO- 
PEAN MILITARY ADVENTURERS of HINDUSTAN, from 1784 
to 1803. Compiled by Herserr Compton, Editor of “A Master 
Mariner” &c. Map and Illustrations, demy 8vo. cloth, 16s. 


A PHANTOM from the EAST. By Pierre 


Lott. Translated by J. E.Gorpon. (Vol. II. of “The Independent. 
Novel Series.”) Demy 12m». cloth, 3s, 6d. 


JEAN DE KERDREN. By Saryt- 
Hiarre, Author of “Colette.” Translated by Mrs. Wauau. (Vol. 


III. of “ The Independent Novel Series.”) Demy 12mo. cloth, 3s. 6d- 
[ Neat week. 


GENTLEMAN UPCOTT’S DAUGHTER. By 
Tom Cossieicn. (A Volume of “The Pseudonym Library.’’) 


24mo. paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 
“ One of the loveliest idylls in the language.”—Shefield Telegraph. 


London; T, FISHER UNWIN, PATERNOSTER SQUARE, 506 
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JOHN C. NIMMO’S NEW BOOKS. 


Lonpvon: 14 Kine Street, Steanp, 
November 1892, 


crown 8 with the ited on Ji : 
Large on Japanese paper. 


Edition in demy 8vo. cloth, uncut edges, which will 
for = orders will be taken’ for Sets only. Printed 

Arnold's ainbleached bat d-made paper, with the printed 
before letters upon thin Japanese paper, aud mounted en the sume paper 


“THE BORDER EDITION 


OF THE 


WAVERLEY NOVELS, 


With Introductory Essays and Notes by ANDREW LANG, 
in addition to those of the Author. 


Illustrated by more than Two Hundred and Sixty New and 
Original Etchings by Eminent Artists. 


All the Etchings will be printed on Japanese paper by Mr. F. Goulding, of London, 
and the Proofs before Letters in the Large-paper Edition will be mounted on hand- 
made paper, same as that used for the Text of the work. 

The Novels will be issued at the rate of Two Yolumes per month, beginning from 
November i, 1892. 


Among the Artists and Etchers whose work will appear 
Novels may be mentioned the ilioetag : 


in the first twelve 


Artists.—Sir J. E. Millais, Bart., R.A.—John Pettie,: R.A.—R. W. 
A.R.A.—J. Macwhirter, A.R.A., R.SA.—Sir George Reid, P.R.S.A.—Sir Henry 
Raeburn, R.A., P.R.S.A.—Ad. Lalauze—Keeley Halswelle, R.S.A., R.W.S.—Walter 
Paget—Gordon Browne—M. L. Gow—W. E. Lockhart, R.S.A. 

Ercuens.—R. W. A.R.A.—H. Macbeth-Raeburn—F. 
Lefort—D. Y. Cameron —Ad. Lalauze—H. C. Manesse—B, Damman—H. W. Batley— 
F. 8. Walker—O. 0. Teyssonnieres. 

le detailed Prospectus, which may be obtained 
he Peblisher, or from any Bookseller. 


NEW WORK BY JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS. 


In 2 vols. small 4to. with 50 Illustrations, bound in cloth, gilt 36s, net. 
Also a few Large-paper Copies in royal 8vo. cloth, uncut 


THE LIFE OF 
MICHELANGELO BUONARROTI. 


Based on Studies in the Archives of the Buonarroti Family 
at Florence. 
W ith Etched Portrait and Fifty Reproductions of the Works 
of the Master. 


In 2 vols. small 4to. printed on Arnold's hand-made paper, with Fngraved Portrait 
_ of the Author, in half-German calf, 


POEMS. 


By VIOLET FANE, Author of “ Memoirs of Marguerite de Valois, 
Queen of Navarre” &c. 
Nore.—Three hundred and sixty-five Copies of this choice Edition of the Poems of 
Violet Fane, which of Jate years have been so much sought after, have been 
printed, and the type distributed. Every copy numbered 1 to 365 inclusive. 


1 vol, royal 8vo. _— top,with 10 Steel-plate Engravings, coloured by hand, 
Wood Engravings in the Text, 21s. net. 


THE NOBLE SCIENCE: 


A few General Ideas on Fox-Hunting. 
By F. P. DELME RADCLIFFE. 
A NEW EDITION, REVISED, CORRECTED, AND ENLARGED 
By WILLIAM C. A. BLEW, M.A. (Editor of Vyner's “ Notitia Venatica’’) 


Norg.—To this new Edition of Radcliffe’s well-known work the Editor has added 
a large quantity of interesting matter. It also contains, in addition to the 35 
Engravings, 10 Steel-plate Engravings after Sir Edwin 4 

Barraud, G. Morley, C. Loraine Smith, E. Corbet, J. Bateman, P. 
&e, 


In 5 vols. large demy Svo. cloth, uncut edges, 42s, net. 


PLUTARCH’S LIVES. 
The Translation called Dryden’s, 


Corrected from the Greek and Revised by A. H.CLOUGH, 
Sometime Fellow and Tutor of Oriel College, Oxford, and late Professor of the 
English Language and Literature at University London. 


3 vols. demy 8vo. Roxburghe binding, gilt top, 25s. net. 
BURTON’S 
ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 


The Anatomy of Melancholy: What It Is. 


With all the Kinds, Causes, Symptoms, Prognostics, and Several Cures of it. In 
Three Partitions. With their several Sections, Members, and Sabsections, 
Philosophically, Medicinally, Historicaily Opened and Cut up. 


By DEMOCRITUS JUNIOR (Robert Burton). 


London: JOHN C. NIMMO, 14 King William Street, Strand. 


MURRAY'S BRITISH CLASSICS. 


BYRON. 
POETICAL WORKS. Portrait. 6 vols. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


GIBBON. 
HISTORY of the DECLINE and FALL of the 


ROMAN EMPIRE. With a Portrait. wg RRO RY 


GOLDSMITH. 
POETICAL and PROSE WORKS. Edited, with 


Notes, by Petzn CUNNINGHAM. 4 vols, 8vo. 7s, 6d. 


POPE. 


LIFE, WORKS, and LETTERS. With Introductions 
and Notes by Croker, and Courtuorg. Portraits. 10 vols, 8vo. 
price 10s, 6d. each. 


BOSWELL’S JOHNSON. 
CROKER’S EDITION of BOSWELL’S LIFE of 


SAMUEL JOHNSON. Including the Tour to the Hebrides. Portraits. 
Medium 8vo. 12s. 


DEAN STANLEY. 

THE JEWISH CHURCH, from Abraham to the 
Christian Era, Portrait and Maps. 3 vols, crown Svo. 18s. 

THE EASTERN CHURCH. Maps. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

SINAI and PALESTINE, in connection with their 
History. Maps. 8vo. 12s, 

MEMORIALS of CANTERBURY. Illustrations. Post 
8vo. 6s. 

MEMORIALS of WESTMINSTER ABBEY. _Illus- 

LIFE of DR. ARNOLD, of RUGBY. Portrait. 2 vols. 


trations. 8vo. 15s. 
crown 8yo. 12s, 


GROTE. 
HISTORY of GREECE. Portrait and Plans. Post 


8vo. 10 vols. 58. each. 
PLATO. 4 vols. post 8vo. 5s. each. 


ARISTOTLE. 8vo. 12s. 


HALLAM. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND. 3 vols. post 8vo. 12s. 
EUROPE DURING the MIDDLE AGES. 3 vols. 


post 8vo. 12s, 


LITERARY HISTORY of EUROPE. 4 vols. post 


8vo. 16s. 


MILMAN. 
HISTORY of the JEWS. 3 vols. post 8vo. 4s. each. 
HISTORY of EARLY CHRISTIANITY. 3 vols. post 


8vo. 4s. each, 


HISTORY of LATIN CHRISTIANITY. 
post 8vo, 4s. each, 
LORD CAMPBELL. 
LIVES of the LORD CHANCELLORS. 10 vols. post 


8vo. 6s, each. 


LIVES of the CHIEF JUSTICES. 4 vols. post 8vo. 
price 6s, each. 


EARL STANHOPE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession of Queen 
Anne to the Peace of Versailles. 1701-83. 9 vols. post 8vo. 53. each. 
MOTLEY. 
HISTORY of the UNITED NETHERLANDS. Por- 


traits. 4 vols. post Svo, 6s. each. 


LIFE and DEATH of JOHN of BARNEVELD. 
Illustrations. 2 vols. post 8vo. 12s, 
CANON ROBERTSON. 


HISTORY of the CHRISTIAN CHURCH, from the 
Apostolic Age t» the Reformation. 8 vole. p st Svo. 6s, each, 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 
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The Saturday Review. 


[November 5, 1892. 


MESSRS. LONGMANS & C0.’S LIST. 


ESSAYS and ADDRESSES: Lectures on 


Buddhism—Lectures on the Life of St. Paul—Papers on Dante, By Henry 
ee , late Canon and Chancellor of St. Paul's, 
8vo. 5s, 


THE SECOND VOLUME OF DR. BOYD'S REMINISCENCES. 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS of ST. ANDREWS, 


bag ene By the Very Rev. A. K. H. Boyp, D.D,, LL.D., First Minister of 
St. Andrews, Author of “ The Recreations of a Country Parson.” 2 vols, 8vo. 
Vol. L, Third Edition, 12s. ; Vol. IL, Second Edition, 15s. 
* Abounds in stories......Wherever he may be, A. K. H: B. carries his indi- 
viduality with » bim, and is “always in the very best of company, both clerical and 


Daily 
A SELECTION from the LETTERS of 


GERALDINE JEWSBURY to JANE WELSH CARLYLE. Edited by 

Mrs. ALEXANDER IRELAND, Author of “ The Life of Jane Welsh Carlyle,” and 
Prefaced by a Monograph on Miss Jewsbury by the Editor. 8vo. 16s, 

“ Charming letters—not a page is dull. For lightness of touch, for easy versa- 

tility of mood, they may compare—and this is high praise—with Mrs. Carlyle's 

own, Above all, they have the rare and precious quality of being aay -—~ 


The TOILERS of the FIELD. By Ricuarp 


} 7 With a Portrait from the bust in Salisbury Cathedral, Crown 
(On Monday next. 
ST ng large paper. Price on application to the Booksellers. 


BUDDHISM—PRIMITIVE and PRESENT 


in MAGADHA and in CEYLON. By SrepHEN OopiesTon, D.D., 
of Colombo, President of the Ceylon Branch of the Royal Asiatic 
Society. 8vo. 16s. 


LETTERS to YOUNG SHOOTERS. Second 


On the PRODUCTION, PRESERVATION, and KILLING of 
GaMn. With Directions in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking-in Re- 
trievers. By Sir RaLpH Payne-GaLiwey, Bart. With Portrait of the 
Author and 103 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s. 6d. 
Inst | SERIES—On the CHOICE and USE of a GUN: 
ith numerous Illustrations and Diagrams. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


TREATISE on THERMODYNAMICS. By 
PETER yo M.A., ex-Breadalbane Scholar, Glasgow University ; 
—— = Mathematics, Queen Margaret College, Glasgow. Crown 


GWILT’S ENCYCLOPZEDIA of ARCHI- 


TECTURE. Historical, Theoretical, and Practical. Ilustrated with 1,700 
Engravings on Wood. New Edition, Revised with Alterations and consider- 
able Additions, by Wyatr Papwortu, Fellow of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects. 8vo. £2 12s. 6d. 


The INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN. Latin 


Text, chiefly that of Huscuxe, with English Introduction, Translation, 
Notes, and Summary. By Tuomas M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, late ang? gy Oriel College, Oxford. Eighth Edition, Revised and 


SELECT EPIGRAMS from the GREEK 


ANTHOLOGY. Réited, with a Revised Text, Introduction, Translat 
and Notes, by J. W. Mackain, M.A. 8vo. 16s. 


The ANNUAL REGISTER: a Review of 


Public Events at Home and Abroad for the year 1891. 8vo. 188. 
*,* Volumes of the “ Annual Register” for the years 1863-1890 can still be had. 


The NEW EDEN: a Story. By C. J. 


Ovrciirrze Hyxz. With Frontiepiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo. 2s. 64, 
“ An original ‘tdmirable Here charming Hyne bas treated his 
t vith fi 
imirable literary dexterity, w ne imaginative 


AFTER TWENTY YEARS; and other 


Stories. By Juiian Srurcis, Author of “Thraldom,” “ ” 
Is, John Maidment, 


NEW BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “JOHN WARD.” 


The STORY of a CHILD. By Marcarer 


De.anp, Author of “John Ward” &c. Crown 5s. 


London : LONGMANS, ( GREEN, & CO. 


NOW READY. NOVEMBER, 1692. 


THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by ARCHIBALD GROVE. 


No. 42. 
TENNYSON. By Eouunp Gosse. 
y Hexvert Pauw, MP. 
THE NEW DEPARTURE IN IRELAND: SUCCESS OR FAILURE? 
JvusTix M.P. 
y T. W. Mv. 

THE PETRIE PAPYRI. By Professor Manarry. 
18, BOORARD BURTON : AN EXPLANATION AND A DEFENCE. By Lady 
TH. PRBOIDENTL IN T 

USHNELL Hart, Protessor of History, Harvard 
THE STUDY OF DREAMS. FREDERIOK GReEYWwoop. 
ALIEN IMMIGRATION. By Colonel Howagp ViNcenr, C.B., M.P. 
ARE OUR OARSMEN DEGENERATE? By B.C. Leumayy. 
LITERATURE AND THE DRAMA. By H. D. Teaiiu and L. F, AUSTIN. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, &# CO., LONDON. 


CHAPMAN & HALL’S NEW BOOKS. 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


NOVEMBER. 


AN APOLOGETIC IRENICON. By Professor HuxuEy, F.R.S. 

OUR MOLTEN GLOBE. By ALFRED Russet WaLLAcE. 

MR. MORLEY'S TASK IN IRELAND. By W1Lt14M M.P. 

A FUTURE SCHOOL OF ENGLISH ART. By the DUKE OF MaRLBOROUGH, 
BURMESE TRAITS. By Henry CHARLES MOORE. 

FRUIT-GROWING IN CALIFORNIA. By WILLIAM ROBERTS. 

THE WOMAN'S ART EXHIBITION IN PARIS. By A FRencHwomMay. 
OUR OLDEST SCHOOL. By Anraur F. Leact. 

THE INSURRECTION OF WOMEN. By J.B. Bury. 

THE LIFE OF RENAN. By Mrs. CRawForb. 

A CHAT ABOUT RENAN. By ALbert D. VANDAM. 

TABLE-TALK OF RENAN. By Hucvues LE Roux. 

BRITISH OFFICIALS AND FRENCH ACCUSATIONS. By Captain Lucarp. 


THE REV. H. N. HUTCHINSON. 


EXTINCT MONSTERS. By the Rev. H. N. 


Hurcutyson. With numerous Illustrations by J. Smit and 
ROBERT C. LESLIE. 


THE SEA-BOAT: how to Build, Rig, and 


Sail her. By Ropert C. Leste, Author of “A Sea Painter's Log.” With 
numerous Illustrations by the Author. Crown 8vo. 43. 6d. 


AN ENGLISHMAN in PARIS: Notes and 
Recollections during the Reign of Louis Philippe and by oan = 
SAMUEL LAING. 


HUMAN ORIGINS: Evidence from History 


and Science, By SamvuEL LatnG, Author of “ ——_ Science and Modern 
iustrations, [Seve 


Thought.” With ll nth Thousand, November 10. 
PROBLEMS of the FUTURE and ESSAYS. 
By Samver Larne. [Vinth Thousand, November 10. 


ANATOLE LEROY-BEAULIEU. 


PAPACY, SOCIALISM, and DEMOCRACY. 


By ANATOLE Lzroy- BEAULIEU, of the Institute of France, Trans- 
lated by B. L. O'DonnELL. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


H. DE WINDT. 


FROM PEKIN to CALAIS by LAND. By 


H. pe With numerous Illustrations by C. E. Fripp. Second 
Cheaper Edition, demy 8vo. 7s. 6d. [This day. 


ERNEST RENAN. 


RECOLLECTIONS of MY YOUTH. Trans- 


lated from the French, and Revised by Madame RENAN. A New Edition, 
Crown 8vo. 38. 6d. 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
W. H. MALLOCK, 
A HUMAN DOCUMENT. By W. H. Mattock. 


New Edition, in 1 vol. crown 8vo. (This day. 
HANNAH LYNCH. 


ROSNI HARVEY. By Hannan 
PUSHKIN’S TALES. 


THE QUEEN of SPADES ; and other Stories. 


With a Biography. Translated from the Russian by Mra, SUTHERLAND 
Epwakps. ustrated. Crown 8vo. 3s, 6d. 


HON. MARGARET COLLIER. 


RACHEL and MAURICE; and other Tales. 


By the Manoanrer (Mme. Galetti di Cadilliac) Crown 8vo, 
rice 3s, 
CAPTAIN ANDERSON, 


THE STORY of ALLAN GORDON. By 


Captain Linpsay Awxpenson, Author of “A Cruise in an Opium Clipper.” 
Crown 8vo. with 8 Illustrations. [Next week, 


CHARLES BLATHERWICK. 


IN THE SHADE of SCHIEHALLION. By 


CHARLES BLATHERWICK. Crown 8vo. with 4 Illustrations, 1s. [This day, 
F. UNDERHILL, 


IN and OUT of the PIGSKIN. ByG. F. 


UNDERHILL, Crown 8vo. with Illustrations, 1s, [This day. 


CHARLES DICKENS’S WORKS. 


New Volumes of the Half-Crown Edition. 
8. DOMBEY and SON, With 40 Illustrations by Phiz. 


( This day. 
9. SKETCHES by “BOZ.” With 40 Illustrations by George 
Oruikshank, (Next 


10, CHRISTMAS BOOKS, With 63 Illustrations by. 
Doyle, Maclise, Leech, &c. 
*,* This Edition, printed from the Edition that was carefully PA ner ey the 
Author in 1867-68, will contain the whole of Dickens's Works, with all the Original 
Liustrations, and be complete in 19 or 20 crown 8vo. volumes. 


LONDON: CHAPMAN & HALL, LIMITED. 
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The Saturday Review. 


A. & BLACKS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SKETCHES from EASTERN HISTORY. 
By Turopor Néipexe, Professor of Oriental Languages in the 
University of Strassburg. Translated by Joun SuTHERLAND BLAck, 
M.A. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE MEMORABILIA of JESUS, commonly 
called the GOSPEL of ST. JOHN. By Peyton, 
Minister of Free St, Luke's, Broughty Ferry, N.B. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HYMNS: their History and Development in 


the Greek and Latin Churches, Germany and Great Britain. By 
RounDELL, Ear or SELBorNE. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DRAWING and ENGRAVING. A Brief 
Exposition of Technical Principles and Practice. By Pattie GILBERT 
Hamerton, R.P.E. With numerous Illustrations selected or com- 
missioned by the Author. Fep. 4to. cloth. 


A HISTORY of SOCIALISM. By Tuomas 


Krirkup. Crown 8vo. cloth, 6s. 


JUKES’ SCHOOL MANUAL of GEOLOGY. 


Sixth and Cheaper Edition. Edited by A. J. Jukes-Brownr, B.A. 
F.G.S. Illustrated. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 8s. 6d. . 


MARRIAGE and FAMILY RELATIONS: 


a Manual of Practical Law. By Nevitt Geary. Large crown 8vo. 
cloth, 12s. 6d. 


RAILWAYS: a Manual of Practical Law. 


By F. M. Preston. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


A STRING of BEADS: Verses for Children. 


By Lady Lixpsay. Fep. 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEW NOVELS. 
THE LAST TOUCHES, and other Stories. 


By Mrs, W. K. Ciirrorp. Crown 8vo, cloth, 63. 


A TANGLED WEB. By Lady Linosay. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 21s, 


ALADDIN in LONDON: a Romance. By 


Ferevus Hume. Crown 8vo. cloth, 63, 


THE DIVERS: a Romance of Oceania. By 


Hume {Nisser. Illustrated with Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 
8vo. cloth, 5s. 


STORIES. By Ascorr R. Hors. Illustrated 


with Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


NEW GUIDES. 
O’SHEA’S GUIDE to SPAIN and PORTU- 


GAL. Ninth Edition. Completely Revised by Joun Lomas. Illus- 
trated with Maps, Plans, &c, Crown 8vo. cloth, 15s. 


APPLETON’S GENERAL GUIDE to the 


UNITED STATES and CANADA, Illustrated. 1892 Edition, 
Crown 8vo. leather, 10s, 6d, 


DRYBURGH EDITION 


WAVERLEY NOVELS 


Vol. I. now ready. 
To be completed in 25 Monthly Volumes, large crown 8vo. cloth. 
Price 5s. 
EACH VOLUME CONTAINING A COMPLETE NOVEL. 


This Edition will contain the latest Revised Text, with ample 
Glossaries and Indices, and will be Illustrated with 250 Wood 


Engravings, specially drawn by the following Artists : 
CHARLES GREEN. JOHN WILLIAMSON. 


GORDON BROWNE. GODFREY C. HINDLEY. 
PAUL HARDY. WILLIAM HOLE, R.S.A. 


WALTER PAGET. LOCKHART BOGLE. 
FRANK DADD. GEORGE HAY, R.SA. 
HUGH THOMSON, C. M. HARDIE, A.R.S.A. 
H, M. PAGET. W. OVEREND. 


STANLEY BERKELEY. 


There will be a Large-paper Edition, strictly limited to 300 Copies for 
England and America, specially printed on Dickinson’s Hand-made Paper, 
price 15s, net each volume. 


Prospectus, containing Specimen Page and Specimen of the 
Illustrations, may be had on application to any 
Bookseller or to the Publishers. 


Tr spite of the numerous issues and re-issues of the Waverley 

Novels that have been brought before the public, it has 
been for a long time a cherished intention of the Publishers to 
produce a Sranparp Eprrion of the character and form now 
embodied in the Dryburgh Edition, 

The Novels having been so frequently reprinted, it is not sur- 
prising that in previous editions errors have crept in unobserved ; 
and that in passing through many hands (both of Editors and 
Printers) certain supposed improvements and alterations have 
been made upon the text. To produce in perfect correctness 
Scort’s own authorised text has been the object aimed at in the 
present edition, involving in its execution the most careful col- 
lation—in fact, word for word—with the InreRLEAvED Cory on 


which Scorr made his last corrections. This copy, in twenty-' 


five large octavo volumes, was acquired along with the Copy- 
right in 1851, and is now in the Publishers’ possession. 


The InvsrRattons form a special feature of this Edition, each 
Novel having been entrusted to one Artist, in order to secure 
that harmony and continuity of expression so essential to suc- 
cessful illustration. They are all engraved on wood under the 
superintendence of Mr. J. D. Coorrr. 

As regards Trroeraruy, the printing is from the well-known 
press of Messrs. R. & R. CLarx, Edinburgh, and a clear and legible 
type has been specially cast for this edition. 

Each volume will contain all the AurHor’s LyrRopvucTions 
anp Nores, and the Additional Notes, which are copyright, con- 
tributed by the late Davin Larne, LL.D., a friend of the Author 
and a well-known antiquary. 

Besides these, a Guossany AND [ypEx will be appended to each 
volume. The former has been prepared with great care, and with 
much valued help from several eminent literary men, and will be 
found to throw much light on the Scottish Idioms and old and 
bygone phrases, frequently used by the Author of Waverley. 


A. & C, BLACK, 4 SOHO SQUARE, LONDON, W.; AND EDINBURGH. 
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MESSRS, LONGMANS & CO’S STANDARD BOOKS. 


By Lord MACAULAY. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James the Second. 
POPULAR EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 58. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 
PEOPLE'S EDITION, évols. ‘crown 8vo. 1 
EDITION, 8 vols. post £2 ra 
Y EDITION, 5 vols. 8vo, £4. 


CRITICAL and .HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 
ENT’S EDITION, 1 vol. crown 8vo. 6s, 
PEOPLES EDITION, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 83. 
TREVELYAN EDITION,.2 vols. crown 8vo. 9s. 
CABINET EDITION, 4 vois, post 8vo. 24s, 
LIBRARY EDITION, 3 vols, 8vo. 36s, 


CRITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 


, With LAYS of ANCIENT ROME. Complete in 1 volume. 
A ORISED EDITION, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d., or 3s. 6d. gilt edges. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
ae, LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and Illustrations to 
Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 


LAYS of ANCIENT . ROME, &c. . 


Tilustrated vO. extra, edges. 

fep.8vo. 1s. 6d. cloth. 


COMPLETE WORK Sof LORD MACAULAY. 


LIBRARY EDITION, 8 vols. 8vo. 
CABINET EDITION, 16 vols. pect 16s. 


The -LIFE and LETTERS. of LORD 


the Right Hon. Sir G. 0. Bart. 
POPULAR EDITION, crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
STUDENT'S EDITION, crown 8vo. 6s. 
CABINET EDITION, 2 vols, post 8vo. 12s, 
Y EDITION, 2 vols. 8v0, 36s. 


JAMES. ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Fall of 


12 vols. crown 8vo. 42s, 
The DIVORCE of CATHERINE of ARAGON; 


(Story as told by the Iniperial Ambassadors resident at the Oourt of 


The SPANISH STORY of the ARMADA: 
The ENGLISH in. IRELAND in. the 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. °3 vols. crown 8vo. 18s. 
SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 


Cabinet Edition, 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 24s. Popular Edition, 4 vols. cr. 8vo. 3s, 6d. each. 


CESAR: a Sketch. * Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. 
THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 


1795-1835, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 7s. 1834-1881, 2 vole, crown 8vo, 7s, 


By WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 
The HISTORY of ENGLAND in the EIGH- 


TEENTH OENTURY, 8 vols. 8vo. £7 4s, 
Ireland, Vols. I-III. now ready. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN MORALS, from 


AUGUSTUS to CHARLEMAGNE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s. 


HISTORY of the RISE and INFLUENCE 


of the SPIRIT of RATIONALISM in EUROPE. 2 vols. crown 8vo. 16s, 


' By SAMUEL RAWSON GARDINER. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND, from the Accession 


of James I. tothe Outbreak of the Civil War, 1603-1642. 10 vols, crown 


The STUDENT’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. 


Vol. I. B.c. 55—a.p. 1509, with 173 Illustrations, Crown 8vo. 4s. Vol. II. 
509-1689), with 96 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 4s. Vol. II. (1689-1865). 
ith 109 Illustrations. Crown 8yo, 4s. 

CoMPLETE Iv ONE VoLuME. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 12s, 
A SCHOOL ATLAS of ENGLISH HISTORY: a Companion 
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